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THE PROGRESS OF MORAL AND RELIGIOUS EDU- 
CATION IN THE AMERICAN HOME.’ 


ProFressor CLYDE WEBER VoTaAw, PH.D. 
The University of Chicago. 


The problem of home education in the United States is the problem 
of sixteen million families, with thirty-five million children under 
eighteen years of age.2, Home education includes everything in the 
family life that affects character and conduct. The physical, mental, 
moral and religious development of every child is the aim, unto the 
achieving of the complete social welfare according to the highest human 
ideals. 

In one way or another, every feature of the home has moral sig- 
nificance. Education grows to be a bigger, more vital thing as we get 
close to the conditions and the possibilities of life.* We are not satis- 
fied merely to maintain the civilization of the past, though doing 
even this requires no small effort. We want to get forward, to make 
progress in controlling environment and advancing heredity, so that 
we may achieve a higher type of humanity. This is not attempting 
the impossible. Improvement has been made and will be made. 

There are today in America tremendously strong and fine factors 
at work to promote the welfare and education of the rising generation. 





1The Annual Survey, presented before the Eighth Annual Convention of the 
Religious Education Association, at Providence, R. I., on February 15, 1911. 

2In “round” numbers, from the Census of 1900; exact and detailed figures 
from the Census of 1910 are net yet available. 

3“Tt is now widely recognized in America that the chief aim of education is to 
develop noble manhood and womanhood. The absorption, natural to our pioneer 
period in sharpening the tools of the mind and equipping the individual for personal 
success, is being rapidly replaced by the effort to mold the moral personality that 
will use the mind’s instruments for the great ends of human life, in aoe with 
the good of the whole.”—E. H. Griggs, Moral Education (3rd ed., 1905), p. 
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I will attempt to indicate some of these under the following five heads: 
(1) the higher valuation of the home; (2) the right of the child to 
be well born, well cared for, and well educated; (3) the increasing 
knowledge of child life; (4) the passing of home individualism; (5) 
the awakening of parents. The limits of the survey do not permit 
the presentation of the whole field of progress with respect to moral 
and religious education in the home. It has seemed better therefore 
to deal with certain primary, underlying problems. 


I. THE HIGHER VALUATION OF THE HOME. 


The greatest fact in the world is race renewal.* Every fifty years 
the race is recreated entire. Marriage, parenthood and the home pro- 
vide this succession of generations. The present total population of 
the earth is a billion anda half. Every year thirty-two million people 
die, and thirty-nine million are born to replace them. In the United 
States three million children are born annually.* So the destinies of 
the race pass quickly to oncoming generations. 

And these future men and women will be what the present men 
and women make them. The whole social process centers in the home. 
The home, in the highest sense, is the living-place of a family with 
growing children.” There are homes without children, and they have 
their social value, but they are not contributing directly to race con- 
tinuance. If there were no homes with children, mankind would 
abruptly end. Parenthood, therefore, becomes the chief end of indi- 
vidual existence, the largest service one can render. The home offers 
the only means of race maintenance, and the chief opportunity of social 
progress. To it the child comes, and in it for eighteen years the child 
grows up under the family influence. 

This long, plastic period of childhood and youth makes education 
possible. With good parents, adequate resources, and a favorable en- 





4See especially Saleeby, Parenthood and Race Culture (1909), chaps. 5, 6. 

5 More exactly, as estimated for 1910, the total world population is 1,645,866.- 
680. The distribution is: Asia, 882,524,088; Europe, 410,607,902; Africa, 132,064,487; 
North America, 122.711.859: Oceania, 52. 487, 859; South America, 44,470.885. We 
think we have a mans task to educate the people of the United States; observe the 
size of the problem of educating the people of the entire earth. 

* More closely, births in the United States, 2,958,000 (an average of 5.6 per 
minute), deaths 1,392,000, as estimated from the Census of 1900, which did not 
contain exact data as to births and deaths. 

7™“The home is a social organization for the purpose of the propagation, shelter 
and nurture of the young in their preparation and training for social living.”’”—H. F 
Cope, The Home as the School for Social Living (1910), p. 3. 

§“TIn the evolution of the race a long period of infancy has been of great sig- 
nificance. The helplessness of children kent narents together, and thus family life, 
which is the basis of all social life, had its beginning.” “The function of education 
in a progressive nation is not merely to develop habits suited to present conditions 
. life, but also to develop adaptability that will enable the individual to fit himself 

new conditions as they appear.”—E. A. Kirkpatrick, Fundamentals of Child 
Study (2d ed., 1907), p. 7. See also John Fiske, The Destiny of Man (1st ed., 1884), 
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vironment our boys and girls may be expected to become real men and 
women. Under such conditions they will develop the qualities, habits, 
feelings, ideas, and purposes that belong to high character and service, 
they will acquire their social heritage, they will attain to the wisdom 
and aspiration of true living. It devolves primarily upon the home 
to fit the children to become the recipients and users of the collected 
wealth of the race, the administrators of the social institutions that civ- 
ilization has built up, and the operators of the industrial and commer- 
cial organizations that men have constructed to produce and distribute 
the needed material things. Also, they must qualify as heirs of our 
knowledge, culture and art, to preserve these and increase them, for 
the higher development and enjoyment of mankind.’ 

The capacity of progress is inherent in the normal members of the 
race. The opportunity of progress belongs first of all to the home. 
Every father wishes his son to be a better and more efficient man than 
himself; every mother wishes her daughter to be a finer, more useful 
woman than she has been. For parents the main task of the years is to 
accomplish this improvement in their children. And the main hope of 
the race is in the success of their endeavor; each generation needs to 
be wiser, truer and stronger than the preceding one. 


The thirty-two million parents in the United States must assume 
the immediate responsibility for this improvement of their thirty-five 
million children.*° But they are not left alone to solve the problems 
and fight the battles of welfare and education. Among all these par- 
ents there will be sympathy and co-operation. The wisdom of the wise 
and the strength of the strong will overflow to the common benefit. 
Higher ideals and better methods will become general, the enthusiasm 
of the cause and the encouragement of success will spread. 

Besides, the twenty-six million adults of our population that are 
unmarried or childless have nevertheless an interest in the rising gen 
eration. Perhaps the majority of them would have chosen parenthood 





*“Bducation . . means a gradual adjustment to the spiritual possessions of 
the race. Those possessions may be variously classified, but they certainly are at 
east five-fold. The child is entitled to his scientific inheritance, to his literary in- 
heritance, to his esthetic inheritance, to his institutional inheritance, and to his re- 
gious inheritance. Without them he cannot become a truly educated or a culti- 
vated man.”—N. M. Butler, The Meaning of Education (1898), p. 17. 


1° “Tt is the idea of continuous causation or evolution that explains the remark- 
able contrast between our outlook on the future and our fathers’. . They 
little realized their responsibility for us. . . Parenthood and birth—in these 
the whole is summed. At the mercy of these are all past discovery, all past 
achievement in art or science, in action or in thought. The human species, secure 
though it be, is only a race after all: only a sequence of runners who quasi cursores 
vitae lampada zc: runners, hand on the lamp of life, as Lucretius said.” 

» Op. » Pp 
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if they could have been masters of their fortunes. They who are par- 
ents by proxy, fathers and mothers to other people’s children, can 
also be depended upon to appreciate the racial and social importance 
of the home, to share in the joy, blessing and beauty of children, and 
to contribute as they may to home advancement. 


Il. THE RIGHT OF THE CHILD TO BE WELL BORN, WELL CARED FOR, AND 
WELL EDUCATED. 


Marriage and parenthood are not to be entered upon regardless 
of facts and prospects. Individual impulse ard preference are not 
to be acted upon blindly. There are reasonable restrictions. Race 
progress, social welfare, and the children themselves are much too 
important to be disregarded. Those who contemplate marriage and 
parenthood must consider what kind of children theirs would be, 
and what kind of care and education they could give them. Society 
must hold people to account in this matter. 

Every child has two fundamental rights, which for his own sake, 
and for the common good, and for the sake of future generations, 
must be respected: 

First, the child has a right to be well-born. Many intelligent, 
serious-minded and altruistic persons already act upon this principle. 
Because of physical or mental ill-health, or because of meager income 
and unfavorable status, they conscientiously do not marry. These 
people deserve the sympathy and high regard of society, in that they 
sacrifice their own happiness to the social good. They are victims of 
ancestors who have not acted with such judgment and self-control. 
Existing conditions require that there should be a much larger pro- 
portion of the population that gives first consideration, not to their 
own selfish inclinations, but to the well being of others. Among the 
three million children born each year in the United States, there are 
still very many who inherit or inevitably contract from their parents 
some severe physical, mental or moral disease. Deafness and dumb- 
ness have been proved in many cases to be congenital. The same is 
true of epilepsy. There are certain great transmissible scourges of 
humanity that might be checked or ended in a few generations if pub- 
lic opinion and effort were strenuously directed against them. Blind- 
ness from infancy is frequently the result of one of these scourges; 
and a host of other fearful ills are consequent upon them. In several 
of our states there are now laws providing that a physician’s certifi- 
cate of health shall be a prerequisite for a marriage certificate. 


EEE 
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It is not only physical disease that goes on from generation to 
generation. There are also mental abnormalities and nervous dis- 
orders that tend toward various forms and degrees of insanity, so 
that imbecility, mania, lunacy, melancholia, and the like are handed 
down from parent to child in an unending and multiplying succes- 
sion, to bring misery to our friends and to fill our asylums." Still 
further, there are moral and social defects that produce the great num- 
ber of dependents and delinquents. The anti-social tendencies of 
criminals have been unmistakably traced in their descendants. De- 
pendency also is handed down from parent to child, due to incompe- 
tence of some kind—lack of self-respect or foresight, instability or 
shiftlessness, the gambling impulse, drunkenness, or profligacy.’” 

The thoroughgoing remedy for these causes of human failure and 
misery is, that persons whose children would inherit or contract these 
abnormalities shall not enter upon marriage and parenthood. State 
regulation will assist to prevent, but the primary influence must be a 
moral self-control based upon a high regard for the right of the child 
to be well-born, the right of society to be constituted of competent in- 
dividuals, and the right of the race to a healthful succession.** 


Every child has a second right: the right to be well cared for and 
well educated. Marriage and parenthood are to be entered upon only 
when one is able financially to provide a reasonable support for wife 
and children. The family is entitled to a comfortable home, sanita- 
tion, nourishing food, healthful clothing, and good surroundings, with 
a fair prospect of the continuance of these conditions at least until 
the children are grown. Further, the children are entitled to good moral 
nurture, guidance and instruction through the whole period of im- 
maturity, to pleasurable and uplifting social relationships, and to 
such intellectual and vocational training as will fit them to be thought- 
ful, self-supporting, useful and happy citizens. 





See Saleeby, op. cit., chap. 11, “Negative Eugenics.” 

123See C. R. Henderson, The Dependent, Defective and Delinquent Classes (2nd 
ed., 1908), esp. pp. 1-39. “If we are just in thought and feeling, we shall take 
account of the pressure of the powers of nature, the institutions of men, and the 
customs and laws which shape our individual lives outside our wills. The consid- 
eration of social causes, set up by human action, leads to hope; for if man has made 
evil institutions he can destroy them and replace them with better.” (p. 39.) 

43To meet this problem of race improvement the modern science of Eugenics 
has arisen. The best popular introduction to Eugenics is by C. W. Saleeby, Parent- 
hood and Race Culture (1909), who gives in an Appendix an excellent annotated 
bibliography on the subject. The finest single scientific book on heredity is by J. A. 

shomson, Heredity (1908). See also W. Bateson, The Methods and Scope of 

Genetics (1908); F. Galton, Memories of My Life (1908). Saleeby says, “The cul- 
ture of the human race on scientific principles will be the supreme science of all 
the future, the supreme goal of all statesmen, the object and the final judge of all 
legislation” (p. 353); see also chap. 12. Mr. Galton defines Eugenics as “The 
science which deals with all influences that improve the inborn qualities of a race.” 
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Many people are giving careful consideration to these matters 
before marriage.** And many more, who entered marriage on eco- 
nomic faith, are striving to fulfill parental obligations to their chil- 
dren. Among the silent and obscure heroes of the hour none are 
more numerous or praiseworthy than those devoted fathers and moth- 
ers who live frugally, work hard, and continually sacrifice themselves 
to provide a good home, and good food and clothing for the children, 
to keep them in school until fourteen, sixteen or eighteen years of 
age, and to get them started in home-making or in some suitable trade, 
business or profession. 

And yet a large proportion of the people who marry do so on 
impulse, without due regard to what it involves. Too many children 
come into homes that cannot care for and educate them well. There 
is a high birthrate among the poor, indicating racial as well as eco- 
nomic imprudence. People who live habitually at the margin of pov- 
erty, badly housed, insufficiently nourished, scantily clad, and over- 
worked, nevertheless produce large families. They assume parent- 
hood inconsiderately, being without the ability to give their children 
a fair start in life. It is not to be expected that an adequate control 
of marriage can be easily or quickly effected, but we must take note 
of the disastrous results to the children themselves and to society 
when marriage is recklessly undertaken. With an unintelligent and 
uncontrolled birthrate, nature’s elimination of the ‘‘unfit’’ proceeds 
by disease.** Out of the three million children born each year in the 
United States, six hundred thousand die in the first twelve months, 
and nearly four hundred thousand more before they reach the age 
of ten years. When we consider what the parents of each child go 
through in its birth and death, and what the child itself endures, the 
total amount of suffering is incalculable. How long will this terrific 





% “There is a restriction of births, resulting from an increased responsibility, 
oer, more correctly, from a higher appreciation of true responsibility, and hence the 
oldtime numerous family gives way under modern conditions in all civilized coun- 
tries to a smaller family; and it is contended by many sociologists that this is an 
indication, not of degeneration, nor of a tendency to the disintegration of the fam- 
ily, but to a better realizing sense of the nature of the family, and of the respon- 
sibility of the father and mother to bring up well and to develop a small family 
rather than to neglect a large one. . . The real integrity of the family is not 
menaced. . . It is the natural, most truly religious social unit.”—C. D. Wright, 
Outline of Practical Sociology (1899), pp. 68, 72. Prof. T. N. Carver, of Harvard 
University, is reported as saying recently: ‘Marriage itself is nothing more or less 
than an economic contrivance to control the birth rate. Its purpose is to make 
every person responsible for his offspring. Certainly no economist will admit that 
@ man should have children before he is qualified to support them.” 

1% “T conceive it to fall well within his [man’s] province to replace Natural Se- 
lection by other processes that are more merciful and not less effective. This is 
precisely the aim of Eugenics. Its first object is to check the birth-rate of the 
Unfit, instead of allowing them to come into being, though doomed in large numbers 
to perish prematurely. The second object is the improvement of the race by fur- 
thering the productivity of the Fit by early marriages and heaithful rearing of their 
children. Natural Selection rests upon excessive production and wholesale destruc- 
tion; Eugenics on bringing no more individuals into the world than can be properly 
eared for, and those only of the best stock.”—Galton, op. cit. 
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human waste continue? It has been up to this time accepted as an 
inscrutable providence, or a necessary evil of the natural order of 
things. But many thoughtful people are dissatisfied with these ex- 
planations, and are seeking to establish an elimination of the ‘‘ unfit’’ 
by preactive rather than by retroactive process, namely, by discour- 
aging unreasonable parenthood. A fair inheritance, a fair environ- 
ment, and a fair education—is this too much to ask for all the chil- 
dren? 

To those persons who might provide these three essential goods 
to children of their own, but who have not yet entered upon mar- 
riage or parenthood, one would wish to say: It is your great oppor- 
tunity and privilege to contribute in this way to the rising generation, 
for the common welfare and race progress are dependent upon us. 
Our children determine what the future of humanity shall be. Chil- 
dren are not wholly a private matter, to be or not to be according to 
one’s preference. They are, under reasonable conditions, a moral and 
social obligation. Today in the United States only three-fifths of 
the adults have children; two out of every five persons of marriage- 
able age are unmarried or childless; more than seven per cent of the 
marriages are without issue. 

It is not the duty of parenthood, however, that bears most em- 
phasis: Children well born, well cared for and well educated bring 
infinite happiness and the finest kind of education to the parents. 
They give a larger meaning, purpose and joy to human existence.”* 
They are the vital interest in society. The daily order revolves about 
them. Provision for them and education of them is the chief occupa- 
tion of the grown people, and no other work is quite equal to this for 
satisfaction and results. Children make life worth living; without 
them parents and friends would find the days empty, aimless and dull. 
To live for one’s children and in one’s children is the common and 
best experience.*’ 





%“The act of establishing the family signifies, indeed, the entrance into fuller 
participation in the social life; it is the assuming of ties which make the parties in a 
new and deeper sense organic parts of humanity. . . . The love of parents for 
children, like that of man and woman, has an instinctive basis. Those species which 
have cared for their offspring have had a great advantage in the struggle for ex- 
istence. Nature has selected them, and is constantly dropping the strains of any 
race or set which cares more for power, or wealth, or learning than for children.”— 
Dewey-Tufts, Ethics (1908), pp. 582-3. 

17 Helen Bosanquet (The Family, p. 313) tells an incident to illustrate how 
mothers live for their children: ‘“ ‘They must hinder your work very much,’ I said 
to a mother busy about the kitchen, with a two-year-old clinging to her skirt. ‘I'd 
never get through my work without them,’ was the instant rejoinder.” 
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Il. THE INCREASING KNOWLEDGE OF CHILD LIFE. 

Child study is now one of the most active and progressive of the 
sciences.* Beginning several centuries ago, a long succession of 
teachers and philosophers have built up our present educational 
theory and practice. Patiently and skillfully, by close observation of 
facts, and by repeated experiments with methods, our knowledge has 
been accumulated and our principles have been discovered. Biology 
coutributes the chief factors to the newer aspects of paidology. The 
child has moved up into first place. We see as we did not before that 
children are humanity in the making, that they are our heirs not only 
when we die but while we live. Therefore it becomes the chief task 
of fathers and mothers to bestow upon their children a continuous 
heritage, from infancy to maturity, by a self-giving of many kinds. 
They are entitled to the best we can be to them and do for them. 
From a racial and social point of view, fathers and mothers during 
the period of their children’s growth are of more importance as their 
supporters, guardians and educators than in any other social capacity. 
The destinies of mankind pass so quickly into the keeping of the new 
generation arising in our midst that our sons and daughters become 
the primary object of concern and endeavor.’® 

We may call this ‘‘the century of the child.’’?° There is a more 
generous recognition and a finer appreciation of childhood. There is 





1% “The attempt to determine definitely and accurately the peculiarities of child- 
hood at various stages [is] a new science—the science of Paidology or Child Study. 
If children were merely adults in miniature, there would be no occasion for such 
a science; but . . . they differ radically from adults, hence a science of child 
study has arisen, quite distinct from the general sciences of physiology and psy- 
chology.”—E. A. Kirkpatrick, Fundamentals of Child Study (2nd ed., 1907); this 
work is the best single volume of introduction to the subject. Other books of 

primary value are by G. Stanley Hall, Youth; Its iret Regimen and Hygiene 
(1909); J. M. Tyler, Growth and Education (1907 Amy Tanner, The Child 
(1904) ; W. B. Drummond, An Introduction to Child Buy (1908) Elizabeth Har- 
rison, A Study of Child Nature (1st ed., 1890; 40th ed., 1909); Irving King, The 
Psychology of Child Development (1907); J. M. Baldwin, Mental Development in 
the Child and the Race, Methods and Processes (3rd ed., 1906); Nathan Oppen- 
heim, The Development of the Child (1902); Marion Washburne, The Study of 
Child Life (1907); Frederic Tracy, The Psychology of Childhood (2nd ed., 1909); 

= standard work on Paidology is by G. Stanley Hall, Adolescence (2 vols., 


1% “Society is slowly beginning to realize that child problems are the greatest 
problems of our time. . . . In recent years only have our sociological students 
emphasized the supreme importance of building our social structure on the child. 

. It is slowly dawning upon the discerning philanthropist that the child is 
‘a bundle of miscellaneous potentialities and is portentous of good or evil almost 
exactly in proportion to the training and opportunities which he receives during 
the plastic period of childhood. Therefore the greater need of enthusiastic effort 
to mold the child into the symmetrically developed adult.”—G. B. Mangold, Child 
Problems (1910), p. 1. 

* This is the title of Eilen Key’s fine and famous book, of which an English 
translation was published in 1909. Mrs, Key is the wife of the famous educator, 
Prof. Axel Key of Sweden. This book has been translated into several languages, 
and within the last few years has gone through twenty editions in Germany. Chap. 
3 has also been issued in English as a separate book entitled, The Education of the 
Child (Putnam, New York, 1909, 75 cts.). Concerning this Chap. 3, Mr. Edward 
Bok, editor of the Ladies Home Journal, writes: ‘Nothing finer on the wise educa- 
tion of the child has ever been brought “into print. To me this chapter is a perfect 
classic; {t points the way straight for ee om, and it should find a place in 
every home in America where there {s a child 
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a larger inclusion of the children in the privileges and the councils 
of the household. Their rights, their needs, and their ways receive a 
more intelligent consideration.” The personality of the boys and 
girls in the home counts for more than formerly, is more respected. 
Their early years are estimated higher. If they once had reason to 
think that youth consisted primarily in lessons and discipline, prepar- 
atory to being men or women after while, they now find living made 
more actual and pleasant. 

Parents today conduct themselves less as monitors and managers, 
more as friends and helpers. We tend more to live with our children 
instead of above them. We enter into their joys and sorrows as com- 
rades and comforters, feeling that their experiences are quite as real 
to them as ours are to us. We overlook their mistakes, help them with 
their difficulties, give them hearty approval and encouragement in 
their successes, and assist them in their efforts for self-mastery. We 
count them as within the domain of the Golden Rule, and do to them 
as we would have them do to us. We give play a larger place in their 
daily affairs, now that we know it is a primary means of education 
as well as a pastime.** We see more value in constructive activity 
which oceupies the whole boy or girl—heart, hand and mind, less 
value in book study and rote iearning. We direct their interest to 
domestic and industrial occupations, that they may be contented and 
successful in the ordinary vocations of life. We attend more to culti- 
vating their power of observation, their finer feelings, their facility 
and effectiveness of expression, their moral judgment, and their social 
spirit.?* 





See Kate Douglas Wiggin, Children’s Rights (1898), chap 1; E. H. Griggs, 
Moral Education (3rd ed., 1905), chap. 1. Mr. Griggs says: “It has taken long to 
learn the lesson that childhood is not simply an imitation of mature life, nor a 
preparation for it, but a separate and different world with its own joys and sorrows. 

2 he chi 1d is a bundle of impulses and instincts, generic and individual, com- 
bined by heredity, called out under the influence of environment, rapidly crystalliz- 
ing into habits, meagerly supervised by conscious reflection. As the child world is 
thus distinct in character and meaning, so it has its own worth apart from its rela- 
tion to subsequent life. . . . As childhood may and ought to be one of the hap- 
plest and most beautiful chapters of human experience, it is especially necessary 
that we should apply to it the principle of the independent worth of each phase of 
life” (pp. 9, 11, 13). Rousseau insistently and earnestly urged that we must make 
joyous every year of childhood. 

2See G. B. Mangold, Child Problems (1910), pt. II, chap. 1, “Play,” and chap. 
2, “The Playground Movement”; Amy Tanner, The Child (1904), chap. 19; G. 
Stanley Hall, Youth, chap. 6; E. A. Kirkpatrick, Fundamentals of Child Study, 
chap. 9; Karl Groos, The Play of Man (1901); G. E. Johnson, Education by Plays 
and Games (1907). There is a national organization at work upon this phase of 
education—The Playground Association of America; the Secretary is Mr. Ss. 
Braucher, 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 

%3See C. A. Scott, Secial Education (1908); S. T. Dutton, Social Phases of 
Eduation in the School and the Home (1900); Ellen Key, Century of the a 
$3°9). chaps. 5, 6; E. O. Sisson, The Esse) itials of Character (1910), chaps, 8, 

O’Shea, Social Development and Education (1909); G. B. Mangold, Child 
Frebinne (1910), pp. 140-155. 
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Child study tells us of six periods in the development of the boy 
and girl, through which they pass into manhood and womanhood ; the 
prenatal period, infancy, early and later childhood, early and later 
adolescence. With respect to each of these stages of growth much is 
now known. There are valuable books to describe the characteristics, 
the needs, and the possibilities of the children in each period.** The 
task of rearing children is not unlike the task of raising flowers or 
trees. One is to observe the biological laws, for nature has her time 
and way of growth. Nature, too, asks for the intelligent co-operation 
of people, in bringing either plants or children to their maturity. 

Besides the periods of development, we must understand and re- 
spect the different temperamental types of children. We commonly 
designate four temperaments: the sanguine, choleric, melancholic, 
and phlegmatic. The sanguine child is cheerful, energetic, resource- 
ful, with capacity for business and administration. The choleric child 
is sentimental, emotional, tenacious, with capacity for drama, music, 
oratory, and other kinds of art. The melancholic child is sensitive, 
irritable, uneven, alert, exact, with capacity for technique and intel- 
lectual achievement. The phlegmatic child is steady, dependable, 
good-natured, easy to control, with capacity for industrial and com- 
mercial occupation. In some children these classic temperamental 
types are distinctly marked, while in others they are variously com- 
bined. But good child-training requires that parents shall have an 
adequate acquaintance with these traits of character, and shall deal 
with each child in the way that is appropriate.*° We wish to conserve 
their gifts and develop their powers, with the least waste and the least 
friction. A child is like a musical instrument, which one may handle 
rudely and ignorantly or delicately and skillfully; and the results 
will correspond. The success of home education is bound up with 
problems of human nature. Impulsive, haphazard and untrained 
methods, however well-intentioned, must be unsatisfactory in their 
effect, and will give way gradually to wise, carefully chosen and well- 





*% See J. M. Tyler, Growth and Education (1907), esp. chaps. 8-18; Nathan Op- 
penheim, Development of the Chiid (1898), chaps. 2-4; Francis Warner, The Study 
of Children (1899); Amy Tanner, The Child (1904); A. F. Chamberlin, The Chiid 
(1900); G. Stanley Hall, Adolescence (2 vols., 1904). 

25 See Edith Mumford, The Dawn of Character (1910), chap. 18; L. Kerr, The 
Care and Training of Children (1910), Introd. and chap. 11; G. A. Coe, Education 
in Religion and Morals (1904), chaps. 14, 15; Irving King, The Psychology of 
= ‘eel (1907) ; M. V. O’Shea, Social Development and Education (1909), 

ap. 9. 
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tried helpfulness, based upon a controlling reverence of the parents for 
their children.”* 

The modern science and art of education have built up a new 
profession. Formerly the professions were three: the law, the min- 
istry, and medicine. Education is now a fourth, and it is the largest 
if not the most important.27 We have today more than five hundred 
thousand trained teachers in our American schools; five times as many 
teachers as there are lawyers, five times as many teachers as there are 
ministers, four times as many teachers as there are physicians. There 
are one hundred and fifty thousand more teachers than all the law- 
yers, ministers and physicians together.** This is a new condition of 
things, certain to accomplish great improvement in our national life. 

The wealth of experience, knowledge and skill in the training of 
the young which this great body of educators already possesses is 
available to parents for solving the problems of home care, training 
and instruction. The literature of child psychology and pedagogy is 
abundant and of the highest quality.” There are already some books 
written for parents interpreting this material for home use.*° But 
good books on this particular subject were scarce until the last few 
years, so parents are only beginning to avail themselves of this larger 
aid. The home is sure to respond to the modern educational influ- 
ence, drawing away from the isolation and traditionalism in which it 
has been firmly set. The achievements of scientific child study and 
training are quite too valuable to be long neglected, and the home 





*“The great bar to an understanding of the little creatures is the 
persistent egotism of the adults.”—Florence H. Winterburn, From the ‘Snide end. 
— (1899), p. vii. “Parents regard their children with all sorts of feelings, with 
ove of course, with indulgence, with amusement, and even, so it is said, with self- 
complacency and admiration; but it sometimes seems as if very few regard them 


with respect. . .. I sometimes wonder if it is really. just to lay the Fifth Com- 
mandment upon all American children. Somehow, there seems to be something 
reciprocal implied in it. . The secret of respect for a child lies in regard- 


OW or? as a human being.’ "_E. H. Abbott, On the Training of Parents (1908), pp. 

7 Perhaps, indeed, we may already recognize a fifth profession, not yet estab- 
lished but well begun. The name for it is still undetermined; we refer to it as 
“social work,” or “scientific philanthropy.” 

% The figures from the Census of 1900 are: teachers, 439,522; lawyers, 114,- 
703; ministers, 111,942; physicians, 132,225. During the ten years since this 
census was taken, the number of teachers has increased greatly; for the year 
18¢7-8 the U. S. Commissioner of Education gave the figure as 495,463 for the com- 
mon-schools, to which should be added teachers in private schools and in colleges 
and the whole increase of the last three years. 

It is not claimed that the science of Child Study has as yet made more than 
a good beginning (cf. Amy Tanner. The Child (1904), chaps. 1, 20); but this begin- 
ning is of the highest importance. 

* For example, Ellen Key, Century of the Child (1909); Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
Children’s Rights (1898); Marion Washburne, Study of Child Life (1907); L. Kerr, 

he Care and Training "of Children (1910); E. H. Abbott, On the Training of 
Parents (1908). Mary Wood-Allen, Making the Best of Our Children (2 vols., 
1909); Ennis Richmond, The Mind of a Child (1901); Charlotte P. Gilman, The 
Home: Its Work and Influence (1903). Besides, the books on the child written 
primarily with reference to school education, are almost equally intelligible and 
useful for the home, 
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needs them even more than the school, for the home deals with the 
children more personally, has them a longer time, and acts upon them 
in a greater number of ways. We are not likely to overestimate the 
importance of intelligent and efficient (that is, scientific) home educa- 
tion. ; 


IV. THE PASSING OF HOME INDIVIDUALISM. 


The privacy of the home is one of our most cherished principles 
of liberty. We wish and need a retreat from unnecessary public ob- 
servation and supervision. Individuality is a thing to be allowed for, 
respected, indeed cultivated; we do not want all men to be alike, we 
do not want society to mechanize living in such a way as to obliterate 
personal liberty and natural variety. At the same time, there is a 
necessity for some public supervision of home life. We note that all 
parents are not sufficiently intelligent, capable and responsible to 
make defensible the complete privacy of the family affairs. 


Society has already undertaken in many ways to correct the worst 
errors in defective homes. In the country and town life that preceded 
our industrial era it was generally known to the community how each 
family lived, for the neighbors and friends observed and passed the 
word about. The pressure of these neighbors and friends, together 
with the public sentiment of the community, operated to maintain a 
fair standard of home living; and the worst shortcomings were cor- 
rected by laws for the punishment of drunkenness, cruelty, failure 
to support the family, and neglect to educate the children. 

With the rise of our cities, due to the invention of machinery, 
the multiplying of manufactures, the construction of great factories, 
and the concentration of our population in industrial centers, the for- 
mer social supervision and control of the home is rendered partly in- 
effective.** People who are crowded together in tenements and flat 
buildings, or even in private houses, have not the time, energy or dis- 
position to be neighborly on any large scale. From natural limitation 
as well as for self-protection, there is little attention to the family af- 
fairs of the people in one’s block except where friendly relations are 
definitely undertaken. 





% According to reports from the Census of 1910, there are fifty cities in the 
United States with a population of over one hundred thousand, and these fifty cities 
together contain over twenty million people, about one-fourth of our total popula- 
tion. The Census classifies as “urban” all persons who live in cities of eight thou- 
sand or more residents; according to this reckoning, in the year 1800 the urban pop- 
ulation was 4% of the whole; in 1850 it was 12.5%; in 1870 it was 20.9%; in 1890 it 
was 29.2%; in 1900 it was 33.1%; for 1910 the figures are not yet available, but will 
show nearly 40%. It is easy therefore to see why the former methods of protecting 
and uplifting the home are now proving inadequate. 
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It therefore becomes necessary to reconstruct our social measures 
for maintaining good standards of living in the homes of the com- 
munity as a whole. We are at work upon this reconstruction, and we 
call the movement Scientific Philarthropy. The new aim is to do a 
great deal more for the improvement of the American home than was 
ever attempted before. We are shown the necessity for a more com- 
prehensive and specific supervision of family life, and a more effective 
control over parents and children in the home. Adverse conditions 
beset the homes of hundreds of thousands in the crowded portions of 
our cities. In many cases it is impossible for parents to provide good 
food, clothing, housing, social opportunity and education for their 
children.*? Destitution, ignorance, misery and crime are inevitable 
results of our present social status, due to the exigencies of an indus- 
trial period insufficiently considered and controlled from a human- 
tarian point of view. 

The people who, because of physical, mental or moral defects, 
are least able to cope with the existing conditions of life, are neverthe- 
less in the main well-meaning—they desire and try to better them- 
selves, and to be good citizens. The economic and social complex of 
the industrial system is too strong for them. They need and they 
ought to have the help of their more favored fellowmen. Poor, hard- 
working parents, without education and without choice or control of 
their environment, cannot do the essential things for their children 
in the way of care and training; they do not know how, and they have 
not the resources. It is not so much charitable gifts of food and 
clothing that they need; it is rather greater intelligence and foresight, 
better conditions of employment, higher wages, sanitary dwelling- 
places, playgrounds and parks, schools and libraries, churches and 
settlements. 

In order to accomplish this betterment of the weaker and sadder 
portion of the population, there must be a certain amount of inspec- 





% The total number of families in the United States. according to the Census of 
1900, was 15,963,965 (“private” families, meaning one or two parents with one or 
more children). The average number of persons to the family was 4.6; that Is, 
father, mother (where both were living), and two or three children. The size of 
families has somewhat decreased: in 1850 there were 5.5 persons to the family; 
in 1860, 5.28; in 1870, 5.1; in 1880, 5.0; in 1890, 4.9; in 1900, 4.6. This diminu- 
tion 1s in the families of the older inhabitants of America, as the immigrant popu- 
lation produces large numbers of children. 

The housing conditions of these sixteen million families, with thirty-five million 
children under 18 years of age, is far from satisfactory; 15% of all dwelling houses 
contain eleven or more persons, 32% of all dwelling houses contain seven to ten 
persons. There is altogether too much crowding in tenements and close quarters, 
particularly in the poorer portions of the large cities where rents are high because 
land is costly and workmen, unable to pay car fare, must live within walking dis- 
tance of the factories. A home, whether in tenement, flat building or detached 
house, should have sufficient light and air and enough rooms (kitchen, sitting room 
and bedrooms) to accommodate the family healthily, comfortably and morally. 
Children cannot be well brought up in crowded surreundings; their Panes mental, 
moral and social development will be stunted or perverted. All ldren ought to 
have the opportunity of a good environment through infancy, childhood and youth. 
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tion and supervision of the homes in which the needy live. Well- 
chosen representatives of society must go into these homes, find out 
what hinders their welfare, enlighten their ignorance as to what to 
eat and wear, how to keep the house in a sanitary condition, how to 
eare for the infants, how-to train the children, how to provide them 
with good companions, how to keep them in school, and how to get 
them well started in home-making, and in a suitable industry, business 
or profession. Whether one looks at this problem with reference to 
the parents, or with reference to the children, or with reference to the 
common welfare, the need of social help appears primary. Nor will 
the unorganized, spasmodic and desultory assistance of the past, which 
was often adequate for its time, be sufficient for the more involved 
and difficult situation of the present. 

Hence the new methods in social work: the thorough investiga- 
tion of conditions of employment, the systematic collecting of vital 
and social statistics, the inspection of housing and sanitation, the con- 
trol of contagious diseases, compulsory education and the medical 
supervision of school children, the systematic uplift of many kinds 
which the social settlements and similar organizations are providing, 
the fine corrective and preventive work of the juvenile courts and 
protective leagues, the business-like administration of charity in all 
its forms, the intelligent plans already making for the elimination of 
poverty, the education of the public mind as to social conditions and 
requirements, the training of capable persons to deal with these facts 
and to go among the people who can be made happier by the friendly 
aid of the unselfish. 

Until confronted with the facts, one can scarcely believe how 
many incompetent homes there are, even in prosperous America— 
homes which contain children, often many children, but which cannot 
bring them up reasonably well because of elemental ignorance, moral 
weakness, bad environment, meager income, sickness or other misfor- 
tune.** Society must send into these homes highly intelligent, experi- 
enced and efficient representatives to discover and supply what is lack- 
ing. The home cannot be left to shift for itself, the whole responsi- 





33 “Juvenile waywardness is largely due to defects in domestic care and parental 
health.”"—C. R. Henderson, Dependents, Defectives, and Delinquents (2 ed. 1908), 
p. 391. The entire book is a most {lluminating discussion of the problems of child 
welfare in the home. See also Preventive Treatment of Neglected Children (1911), 
papers of the Eighth International Prison Congress, edited by Dr. Le arg 
excellent, concise treatment of — subject of the delinquent, dependent and neg- 
lected children may be read in G. Mangold, Child Problems (1910), pp. 221-846 
(esp. chap. 1 on “The Causes cae Nature of Juvenile Delinquency”). Further, 
Homer Folks, The Care of Destitute, Neglected and Delinquent Children (1902); 
and many papers in the Annual Proceedings of the National Conference of Chart- 
ties and Correction, 1901-1910. 
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bility cannot be made over to the parents, the children cannot be al- 
lowed to grow up by chance—the results of such social indifference 
and laxity are too disastrous, alike to individuals and to society.** 
The new scientific philanthropy, now so well started, must be aug- 
mented and perfected until all the unfortunates are well taken care 
of, the influx of incompetents by inconsiderate parenthood stopped, 
the social erder rearranged to promote the welfare of all persons, and 
every needed thing done in the way of remedy, prevention, reconstruc- 
tion and beneficence. The city governments, the boards of health, the 
publie schools, the churches and settlements, the charity organizations, 
the civic clubs, the juvenile courts** and courts of marital relations, 
the unnumbered associations for the welfare of the child and the im- 
provement of society, together with the more fortunate homes, are to 
carry forward this wiser and larger campaign for social progress.** 
There is today no kind of humanitarian work to which men and wom- 
en, younger and older, may give themselves that is quite so impera- 





““The right of the child to life, health, play, freedom from work, opportunity, 
and a chance for moral development . is a principle of the present philan- 
thropic propaganda. . In all cases ‘the children are wards of the state, 
which may interfere with private arrangements when the rights of the child are 
flagrantly violated. In the majority of cases the state merely assumes the position 
of overseer or supervisor, and allows the parents to carry on the work of properly 
providing for their children. Wherever possible, the responsibility of the parents 
is enforced and the influence of the state limited to the insistence that parents 
perform their social obligations. This work by parents must be done within the 
home. The home is an institution fundamental to our civilization. Its preservation 
must be rigidly guarded. . . The breaking up of a home is a serious act 
and justifiable only under exceptional conditions. Nevertheless, the rights of society 
are paramount, and if its interests will be plainly served by such action, then the 
step is right and expedient.”—G. B. Mangold, Child Problems (1910), pp. 293 f. 

% The Juvenile Court is one of the greatest improvements that has ever been 
made in the judicial system of the world. The idea had been developing for fifty 
years, but the first official Juvenile Court was established in Chicago in 1899; New 
York introduced the Court in 1902; since then nearly all large cities have adopted 
the plan. The theory of the institution is that the delinquent boy or girl up to the 
age of 16 to 18 years needs constructive, sympathetic assistance to correct his mis- 
takes, to acquire the social point of view, and to develop fixity of moral character. 
“The Juvenile Court does not regard the child as a criminal, but as a plastic being 
capable of normal functioning and of complete restoration to the accepted plane of 
moral living.” The treatment is by acquittal, dismissal, fines, commitment to insti- 
tutions, requiring restitution for property destroyed, and probation; the latter is 
systematized in a corps of probation officers who assist the Court by taking charge 
of the delinquent, going frequently to his home to see that the parents help the 
child to upright living, insists that the child attend school or works steadily at some 
employment, maintains continuous personal relations with and personal influence 
over the delinquent, and reports periodically to the Court the conduct of the child. 
until such a time as he seems to be morally and socially reliable. Briefly regarding 
the Juvenile Court see G. B. Mangold, Child Problems (1910), pp. 235-259. More 
ee Publication Committee, Juvenile Court Laws in the United States 

% “Tt is the democratic bringing of all up to the level of the best . . . that 
should be the conscious aim of man.”—S. N. Patten, Heredity and Social Progress 
(1903), p. 191. The home problem in America has been made much more difficult 
by the enormous influx of foreigners from all parts of Europe. During the last 
forty years twenty millions of them have come, an average of five hundred thou- 
sand every year. At the present time the immigration amounts to over a million 
persons a year (in 1910 there were 1,041,570, two-thirds of them males). These 
people come chiefly from the poorer countries, and from the lower classes; they 
have large families of children; they are unacquainted with our language, our 
customs, our methods, our ideals. We are educating and Americanizing them, 
but it requires time, expense and effort. It is well worth doing, as a contribution 
to world civilization; but it retards our average progress, and diminishes our 
national reputation for success in our home and school education. 
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tive, attractive and immediately effective. Momentum as well as value 
will maintain the established professions—law, medicine, ministry and 
education ; there is special opportunity and need for building up the 
rising profession of Social Work or Scientific Philanthropy. This is 
the great movement, supplemental to existing ones, for lifting the six- 
teen million homes of the United States to a higher plane. Moral and 
religious education can proceed in the home only when it has access to 
the home, and when the conditions are favorable. Society cannot be 
content until for every home this is accomplished.*’ 


Vv. THE AWAKENING OF PARENTS. 


The new interest and activity on behalf of children is not confined 
to students of the philosophical and sociological sciences and profes- 
sional educators. In the nation, states, and large cities vigorous or- 
ganizations have sprung up within the past two decades to promote 
child welfare and to extend the awakening of parents for the improve- 
ment of the home. The National Congress of Mothers, founded fifteen 
years ago, is a representative and efficient organization that aims ‘‘to 
give to every child the opportunity to develop his highest possibilities 
physically, mentally and morally, and to throw the protecting care of 
intelligent motherhood about every child.’’2% Through its annual 
convention, its organ The Child-Welfare Magazine *® and its state and 
city organizations, the Congress is reaching the mothers of the nation. 
Still more, it has brought into existence and affiliation a large number 
of Mothers’ Clubs, Parents’ Clubs, and Parent-Teacher Associations, 
organized locally and for the most part in connection with the public 
schools. In 1908 the National Congress of Mothers conducted an In- 
ternational Congress on the Welfare of the Child, the first to be held 
in America. Under the auspices of the National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations, the second International Congress 








* Especial attention is to be given to the recent book by Mrs. Ellen H. Rich- 
ards entitled, Huthenics: The Science of Controllable Environment (1910). She 
uses the word “Euthenics” as 2 correlative with “Eneonics” (both of them are new 
names of new sciences), and means by “Euthenics” the intelligent effort to better 
the living conditions of mankind. It insists that every person shall immediately 
and continuously do his best to improve—if necessary and possible, to remake—the 
conditions surrounding himself and his fellowmen, for the highest good of all. 
“Bugenics deals with race improvement through heredity, Euthenics deals with 
race improvement through environment’ Eugenics is hygiene for the future genera- 


tions, Euthenics is hvgiene for the present generation. . . . Euthenics is to 
be developed through sanitary science, through education, and through relating 
science and education to life. . . . Right living conditions comprise pure food 
and a safe water supply, a clean and disease-free atmosphere in which to live and 
vane) proper shelter, and the adjustment of work, rest and amusement.” (pp. 
viii-x). 


8% The President of the National Congress of Mothers is Mrs. Frederic Schoff, 
of Philadelphia; the Secretary, Mrs. Arthur A. Birney, Washington, D. C.; the 
Executive Office, 806 Loan and Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 

% Published monthly, at fifty cents a year; an excellent journal. 
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on the Welfare of the Child will be held in Washington, D. C., April 
25-May 2 of this year, with a week’s program of stirring interest.*® 

Two years ago, through the influence of President G. Stanley 
Hall, Clark University. Worcester, Mass., there was organized the Na- 
tional Child Conference for Research and Welfare. The Conference 
meets annually, and brings together many of the leaders in child wel- 
fare work. The papers and discussions, dealing in a scholarly way 
with the fundamental problems of the movement, are published and 
constitute a valuable contribution to the study and practice of philan- 
thropy. Dr. Hall is the president of the conference. 

The Home and School League of Philadelphia,“* which developed 
out of the Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers, now consists of fifty 
Home and School Associations, eleven social centers, and twenty-six 
affiliated organizations, representing a constituency of more than five 
thousand persons. Five hundred meetings were held during the past 
year in the school buildings of Philadelphia, where parents and 
friends of the school children came into more intelligent co-operation 
with the teachers. The undertakings of the League are various, com- 
prehensive, and successful. Its motto reads: ‘‘What the best and 
wisest parent wishes for his own child, that must the community wish 
for its children.’’ 

In Boston a similar work is carried on by the Boston Home and 
School Association,*? a general organization representing the local 
Parents’ Associations in connection with a large number of public 
schools. It has standing committees on the Further Use of School 
Buildings, Books and Pamphlets, Hygiene, Home and School Visiting, 
School Decoration, Anti-Cigarette, Home and School Gardens, Chil- 
dren’s Reading, and the Theater. The object of the Association is 
stated to be ‘‘to improve conditions of child life in Boston, by foster- 
ing co-operation between the home and the school, and by providing 
an opportunity for the study of child development—intellectual, mor- 
al, and physical; also by working constructively for the moral and 
physical improvement of the school district.’’ A News-Letter is pub- 
lished monthly and distributed to three thousand persons. One espe- 





“The announcement says: “America owes it to the children to make their 
welfare its first consideration. America’s future as a nation will be great or small 
as she meets this question, which is the basis of civic and social life. . . The 
culture of childhood in the light of science will raise the standards of the race. 
The fatherhood and motherhood of this century must equip the children to do their 
work in the world better than it has been done before.” 

“The President is Mrs. Edwin C. Grice; the Executive Seoretary, Miss Georgia 
C. Myers, 112 So. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

@The President is Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw; the Secretary, Mrs. Fannie Fern 
Andrews, 405 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 
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cial feature of the Boston work is the careful presentation of the vo- 
cations to parents with consultation to guide them in the choice of 
fitting occupations for the children. 

New York has many Parents’ Associations in connection with its 
schools, but no general organization representative of these. Instead, 
there is a highly useful Public Education Association,** with working 
committees on Kindergarten, Nature Material, Special Children, Play- 
ground, School Lunch, School Visiting, Parents’ Meetings, Art 
League, Vocational Training, Compulsory Education, and the like. 

It would seem certain that these activities are the beginning of 
one of the largest and most vital edueational movements of our time. 
Its import is quite as great for the home as for the school, in that 
the aims, principles and methods of scientific child-training will be 
learned and utilized by the parents. The ideals and achievements of 
these School Clubs and Home and School Associations have become 
widely known throughout the country, and similar organizations are 
arising in many places. 

The National Education Association is leading the way to a recon- 
struction of public school instruction which will be of the greatest 
assistance to the home. For several years the annual resolutions of 
the Association have been urging that the moral development of the 
children be a primary aim of the schools.** Last year the Resolutions 
indorsed the movement to make the course of study in the schools more 
democratic by providing additional work in agriculture, in the trades 





48This is a matter of the utmost importance. It has not been customary for 
boys and girls to choose intelligently and deliberately their life-work. Boys gen- 
erally take up the trades, occupations or professions of their fathers, girls the occu- 
pation of their mothers, namely, housekeeping. This natural drift operates well in 
most cases, but results in not a few “misfits.” There are men engaged in vocations 
for which they are poorly adapted, and which therefore they do not enjoy; these 
men might be successful and satisfied in another kind of work. There are women 
who have married because custom so prescribed and they took whom circumstances 
offered, whose lives are unsvecessful and unhappy. We are now finding the way to 
set before the boy and girl the various vocations, to acquaint them with the require- 
ments of each, to bring to light their own abilities and inclinations, to show them 
where the several vocations lead, and to advise them concerning the best oppor- 
tunities. See particularly Meyer Bloomfield, The Vocational Guidance of Youth 
(1911). Also Frank Parsons, Choosing a Vocation (1909). 

“Tho President is Mr. Charles P. Howland: the Executive Secretary is Dr. 
Jane E. Robbins; the Executive Office is at 281 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

#6On the moral phases of public education see the Resolutions of a Conference 
held in New York February 16-17, 1911, published in this issue (April) of Religious 
Education. Further, C. E. Rugh, et al., Moral Training in the Public Schools 
(1907), Chas. DeGarmo, Ethical Training (1910); John Dewey, Moral Principles in 
Education (1909): E. O. Sisson, The Fssentials of Character (1910); G. H. Palmer, 
Ethical and Moral Instruction in Schools (1909): John MacCunn, The Making 
of Character (1900); Religious Education, Oct. 1908: Feb. 1911, the latter issue 
containing an extensive bibliography on moral educntion in the public schools, pre- 
pared by Mr. H. F. Cope, General Secretary of the Religious Education Association. 
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and industries,** and in home industries and economics.*? The eul- 
tural training previously given, which was suitable for those young 
people who were being educated for society and the professions, is 
to be continued. But the high schools contain an increasing number 
of children from the industrial class, whose immediate need is rather 
for training in the common occupations. This plain situation is being 
met. With the present year in Chicago the elementary and high school 
curricula were radicaliy modified. Into the seventh and eighth gram- 
mar grades, for children of twelve and thirteen years, a more concrete 
and useful group of studies was introduced, to give a practical turn 
and value to the education of those who leave school at fourteen—that 
is, nine out of every ten. In the high schools a two-year course is to 
be operated for those who can remain no longer, and additional courses 
are provided in Business, Manual Training, Building, Architecture, 
Mechanical Arts, and Household Arts. Parents frequently find it a 
most difficult matter to keep the boys and girls interested in their 
studies and faithful to their school duties. The fault has been less 
with the children than with the curriculum. The changes which are 
now taking place will relieve the parents by holding the pupils more 
eontentedly and profitably through a larger number of school years, 
and by giving them specific training for useful vocations. It must 
stand as the ideal of popular education that every boy and girl should 
have the benefit of remaining in school at least until eighteen years of 
age. 

Another admirable phase of the school development, indorsed in 
1909 by the National Education Association, is the movement to make 
the school building and grounds a social center of the community. 
Instead of closing the whole plant in the middle of the afternoon when 
school is out, it is to be kept running through the later afternoon and 





“See P. H. Hanus, Beginnings in Industrial Education (1908); E. Davenport, 
Education for Efficiency (1910) ; David Snedden, The Problem of Vocational Edu- 
cation (1910); Arthur Dean, The Worker and the State (1910); Report of the 
U. 8S. Commissioner of Education for 1910, Vol. I, chaps. 3, 4, 7. There is a National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education; the Secretary is Mr. E. H. 
a 20 W. 44th St., New York City; see the latest Bulletin (No. 13) of the 
Society. 

4?In the elementary schools the girls are taught hand and machine sewing, 
weaving, box-making, bookbinding, cooking, marketing, and other household duties. 
In the secondary schools the girls are taught the science and art of housekeeping. 
In the colleges there are regular departments of Household Administration, in 
which the young women receive thorough scientific training as to foods and their 
preparation, home economics, sanitation, the house and its furnishings, household 
service, organized living; and similar subjects. See Helen Campbell, Household 
Economics (2 ed. 1907); Lucy Salmon, Progress in the Household (1906). 

8 This grand extension of the school function is well set forth by C. A. Perry, 
The Wider Use of the School Plant (1910), who shows how this idea is being oper- 
ated in several cities. See also the Tenth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Scientific Study of Education (1911) (Part I, The City School as a Community 
Center; Part II, The Rural School as a Community Center); and S. T. Dutton, 
School Management, chaps. 15-18. 
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evening for the benefit of children and adults in the neighborhood. 
The playground is to be available, under suitable supervision, for as 
many children as wish to use it. Evening school will be conducted 
for those who cannot attend during the day. The school buildings 
will be reconstructed to contain, not only study rooms, but also rooms 
for manual training, industrial arts, domestie arts, library, reading 
rooms, club rooms, recreation rooms, gymnasium, and baths. As a 
part of, or in connection with, each school building there will be a 
large assembly hall in which there will be given once or twice a week 
lectures, music and entertainments without admission charge for the 
educational benefit and happiness of the community. 

There are school plants of this kind being operated in this way al- 
ready ; each year will increase the number. The school tax will need 
to be increased, but it is the least expensive way of offsetting the com- 
mercialization of amusement which in the moving-picture shows, 
dance-halls and other resorts is harming the young people throughout 
the country.*® Such a community arrangement is most necessary for 
giving the boys, girls and young people some suitable, attractive and 
elevating place to go, where they ean find good companions and some- 
thing profitable to do, under helpful supervision, when they feel im- 
pelled to be out of their homes. The larger opportunity of physical, 
mental, moral and social relationship and activity will onerate to keep 
boys and girls off the street, out of mischief, with wholesome play- 
mates and friends, away from places that injure them. It is not pri- 
marily the best sections of our cities where this community use of the 
school plant is most needed—rather those districts where the homes are 
so small, crowded and unequipped as to offer little attraction to the 
family (especially the young people), and where there is insufficient 
knowledge as to how to use well the leisure hours. At the same time, 
the best of homes, with the largest social resources, cannot supply all 
that the young people need; they must roam abroad for society, va- 
riety, recreation, amusement and other legitimate pursuits. Parents 
are entitled to this further reasonable assistance from the public 
schools in the education of their children. 





” See especially Jane Addams, The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets (1910) ; 
and by the same author, Twenty Years at Hull House (1910). “Never before in 
civilization have such numbers of young girls been suddenly released from the pro- 
tection of the home and permitted to walk unattended uvon citv streets. ... .« 
Never before have such numbers of young boys earned money independently of the 
family life, and felt themselves free to spend it as they choose in the midst of vice 
deliberately disguised as pleasure. . . . The whole apparatus for supplying 
pleasure is wretchedly inadequate and full of danger to whomsoever may approach 

. . . . It is as if our cities had not yet developed a sense of responsibility fn 
regard to the life of the streets.”—(Spirit of Youth, pp. 5, 15, 19). 


- 
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The National Education Association, with its seven thousand ac- 
tive members and eleven thousand associate members, with its annual 
convention, its department of superintendence, its working committees, 
its massive yearly volume of useful papers, and the great educational 
literature that it continually inspires, is our strongest organization 
for the advancement of education. Working closely with this Asso- 
ciation is the national Bureau of Education of Washington, D. C., 
in charge of Commissioner Elmer E. Brown, whose two-volume report 
each year makes accessible to all the data of our whole educational 
system, gives account of the important educational meetings and move- 
ments at home and abroad, and leads the way forward in educational 
matters. The Bureau has already indicated the unity of educational 
progress, and includes in its report those meetings and measures which 
promote educational aims and methods in the home care and training 
of the children. The Religious Education Association, an organization 
chiefly of church people for the improvement and promotion of the 
moral-religious education of the young, seeks to spread the scientific 
aim and method of child-training, to secure increased attention to the 
moral phases of school education, to unify the educational process by 
mutual understanding and co-operation between the church and the 
school, and to bring into the homes of America the higher principles 
and practices of education for the development of the child. 

Three international congresses were held in Europe last August, 
whose proceedings were of primary importance for the welfare of the 
child in home and school: The Congress on Home Education, the 
Congress on School Hygiene, and the Congress on the Physical Educa- 
tion of the Young. Concise reports of the papers and discussions at 
these meetings have been published in the report of the Commissioner 
of Education.*° The next meeting of the International Congress on 
Home Education is to be held in the United States, probably in Au- 
gust, 1913.51 The next meeting of the International Congress on 
School Hygiene will also be held in America, at Buffalo, in the year 
1913. 

Among the many other national organizations which are contrib- 
uting materially to education and child-welfare one would wish to 
mention the National Society for the Scientific Study of Education, 
whose ten Yearbooks (1902-1911) are of fundamental value; the Rus- 





® Report for 1910, Vol. I, chap. 16; the digests are by American delegates to the 
Congresses, and deserve wide consideration. 

" Commissioner E. E. Brown, Washington, D. C., is Chairman of the American 
executive committee of this convention; Prof. W. S. Monroe, Montclair, N. J., is 
the Secretary. 
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sell Sage Foundation, with its rapidly appearing series of monographs; 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, Depart- 
ment of Education ; the National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tions, which has done more than any other organization to work out 
the problems of the dependent, defective and delinquent children, to 
bring about the establishment of the juvenile court and probation sys- 
tem, and to raise the administration of charities to a scientific basis; 
the national Society for the Study and Prevention of Infant Mortal- 
ity, with its commanding call for attention to the unnecessary deaths 
of one hundred and fifty thousand infants every year °*; the American 
Home Economies Association,®* founded two years ago to promote 
higher education in all that pertains to the administration of the home, 
the nucleus of the organization being the teachers of household science 
in colleges, universities and technical schools; the Association pub- 
lishes the Journal of Home Economics,** and holds an annual conven- 
tion ; another organization of a similar kind, the American School of 
Home Economies, carries on correspondence courses in home admin- 
istration, based upon the volumes of the Library of Home Economics 
which it publishes. 





5: Out of every five or six children born in the United States, one dies within 
twelve months. Thirty per cent. of all the children—one in three—die before reach- 
ing the age of fifteen. The failure to arrive at maturity is due to several causes, 
one of which is that they are not properly fed, cared for, and protected from pre- 
ventable disease. The Society promulgates the view that “in the last analysis, 
infant mortality is to be solved, not by philanthropy, or by institutions, or by the 
medical profession, or by the state, but by intelligent motherhood.” See G. B. 
Mangold, Child Problems (1910), pp. 15-91, who says: “In addition to the improve- 
ment of the milk supply, the chief remedies for our own execessive infant and 
child mortality may be summarized as follows: the education of mothers as to the 
superiority of breast feeding; instruction of parents, especially mothers, concerning 
the value of good food, fresh air, sunlight, clean water, ventilation, and out-door 
exercise; instruction of young women in the art of domestic economy and personal 
hygiene, and of young men in hygiene and proper sanitation; diffusing of knowledge 
relative to malnutrition and improper feeding; increased caution against exposure 
of young children; improvement of the housing conditions of the poor; day nurseries 
for the children of women who must work, though efforts should be made to dimin- 
ish the number of married women in industry; and higher ideals of personal purity, 
especially among boys and men. Further, John Spargo, The Bitter Cry of t = 
Children (1906); The Common Sense of the Milk Question (1908); Geo. Newm 
Infant Mortality (1907); Li. Heath, The Infant, the Parent, the State (1907). 

The President is Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Boston, Mass.; the Secretary is Mr. Benj. R. Andrews, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City. 

* Published bi-monthly, at $2 a year; the leading journal in Home Economics 
in America. 

5’ Mr. Maurice LeBosquet is Director of the School, the office of which is at 519 
W. 69th St., Chicago. The Library when completed will consist of twelve volumes, 
and is described as “a complete home-study course on the new profession of home- 
making and art of right living . . . for home-makers, mothers, teachers, 
physicians, nurses, dietitians, professional house managers, and all interested in 
home, health, economy and children,” Six of these volumes have already appeared: 
Vol. 2 Isabel Bevier, The House; its Plan, Decoration and Care (1911); Vol. IV, 
Margaret E. Dodd, irs a of the Household (1907); Vol. VI, Alice P, Norton; 
Food and Dietetics (1907): Vol. VII, Bertha M. Tyrrell, Household Management 
(1910) ; Vol. X, Kate H. Watson, Textiles and Clothing (1910) ; Vol. XI, Marion F. 
Washburne, The Study of Child Life (1907). The series is excellent. On — 
lines see Helen Campbell, Household Economics (2 ed. 1907); ri eh Salmon 
Progress in the Household (1906); Maria Parloa, Home Economics (2 ed. 191 02 : 
—_ H. Richards, The Cost of Cleanness (1908); The Cost of Food (2 e& 
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The new profession of Social Work or Scientific Philanthropy 
has already two training schools of national reputation: The New 
York School of Philanthropy ** and the Chicago School of Civies and 
Philanthropy.** At these recently founded schools there are already 
many students fitting for life-work in charity organizations, penal and 
benevolent institutions, settlements, churches, and all the newer lines 
of practical sociology. There can be no doubt that these excellent 
schools are the forerunners of many more in the near future, which 
are to train and equip thousands or tens of thousands of men and 
women to promote social welfare in the more intelligent, systematic 
and effective ways that are just coming into view.** The scientific 
philanthropy which these schools represent is set forth ably, fully and 
forcefully in the weekly issues of the Survey,*® edited by Professor 
Edward T. Devine, of Columbia University, New York, and Profes- 
sor Graham Taylor, Warden of Chicago Commons, Chicago.*° 

The American Society of Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis, 
founded in New York City in 1905 by Dr. Prince A. Morrow, and 
the Chicago Society of Social Hygiene,®* founded in 1906, are repre- 
sentative of many state and local organizations that have arisen with- 
in the last few years to investigate and deal with the social diseases. 
The movement, quite rightly, was inaugurated by physicians and is 





% Director, Samuel M. Lindsay; the School is located at the United Charities 
Building, 105 E. 22nd St., New York City. 

5%? President, Graham Taylor; the School is located at 87 Lake St., Chicago. 
The official statement of its purpose reads: “to promote through instruction, train- 
ing, investigation and publication the efficiency of civic, philanthropic and social 
work, and the improvement of living and working conditions.” 

5% America has a rapidly increasing number of active, intelligent and well-edu- 
ated women who can put much or all of their time into altruistic service. There 
are unmarried young women, many of them college graduates, who need a tempo- 
rary or a permanent social vocation. There are mature women who have given 
their earlier years to motherhood and are still home-makers, but whose economic 
resources make it possible for them to enter upon public work for the welfare of a 
larger number of children, and for the improvement of municipal “housekeeping.” 
Scientific philanthropy is their major opportunity. 

%® Published by the Charity Organization Society of the City of New York, Rob- 
ert W. DeForest, President; publication office, 105 E. 22nd St., New York; $2 a 
year. 

6» The churches are responding to and taking up the modern social movement 
also. A helpful resumé of this situation, by Dr. Taylor, is given in the Survey for 
Mar. 4, 1911, pp. 916-926. Many of the men and women who now are leaders in 
philanthropic work are members of Christian churches, and owe to the churches 
their ideals and the development of their efficiency. The Christian religion carries 
the highest moral and social ideals of our time, and it is to be expected that the 
church as an institution will become increasingly active in the support and advance- 
ment of child welfare and the general welfare. One valuable new feature that the 
churches have introduced is the Parents’ Department in the Sunday schools, with 
Parents’ Classes that study directly the moral-religious nature, conditions and 
needs of the child with reference to improving the home life and training. Courses 
of study, carefully and fully prepared, and published in the Sunday- school peri- 
odicals, make this useful undertaking practicable. The plan is in charge of Pro- 
fessor BE. P. St. John, of the Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, Hartford, 
Conn. 

61The Secretary of the Society is Dr. E. L. Keyes, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 
City. A quarterly bulletin is published, entitled Social Diseases. 


® The Secretary is Dr. W. T. Belfield, 100 State St., Chicago. 
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being conducted by them. In November, 1910, these various societies 
were federated in the American Federation for Sex Hygiene. A great 
work of education and control lies before it. The New York and Chi- 
eago Societies have made an excellent beginning with a series of 
pamphlets to furnish concise, reliable information concerning sex 
hygiene. These pamphlets are distributed free to persons and insti- 
tutions that need them. The New York series consists of six pamph- 
lets, by competent physicians, entitled: (1) The Young Man’s Prob- 
lem; (2) Instruction in the Physiology and Hygiene of Sex, for Teach- 
ers; (3) The Relations of Social Disease with Marriage, and Their 
Prophylaxis; (4) The Boy Problem for Parents and Teachers; (5) 
Instruction in Matters of Sex; (6) Health and Hygiene of Sex. 

It is earnestly advocated by many of the best medical men and 
social workers that children and young people should be instructed 
carefully as to the facts of sex physiology, the principles of sex hy- 
giene, and the dangers of the social diseases. When, how and by 
whom this instruction is to be given is not yet determined. Prefer- 
ably, perhaps, it should be given by the parents in the home.** But 
the parents themselves have very limited knowledge, and in addition 
they are under the influence of the custom of silence regarding sex 
matters. Some hold that the public schools should provide the neces- 
sary instruction, partly on the ground that this cannot be accurately or 
widely accomplished through the parents, and partly on the ground 
that it is the proper task of the schools to teach physiology and hy- 
giene, to which the sex instruction belongs. The National Society for 
the Scientific Study of Education, in its Eighth Yearbook for the year 
1909, gave the subject of school instruction in sex hygiene a thorough 
and favorable consideration.** 

The whole situation calls for thoughtful action. Parents are 
urged to acquaint themselves with the facts concerning the social dis- 
seases,°” and to protect their children by informing them at the right 
times, in the right ways, as to the physiology and hygiene of sex, and 





* The seriousness, persistence and effectiveness of the plea for home instruc- 
tion made during the last two years by the Ladies Home Journal has done much 
to enlighten parents and impel them to wise measures. 

“ Highth Yearbook of the National Society for the Scientific Study of Educa- 
tion: Part I, Education with Reference to Sex; Pathological, Economic and Social 
Aspects: Part II, Education with Reference to Sex; Agencies and Methods. By 
Professor Charles R. Henderson, President of the Chicago Society of Social Hygiene 
(University of Chicago Press, 1909). 

“In brief form this information is accessible in the pamphlets of the New York 
and Chicago Societies just mentioned. For fuller treatment of the subject see P. A. 
Morrow, Social Diseases and Marriage; Social Prophylazis (1904). 
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the avoidance of the social diseases.** The home is the place, first of 
all, where good ideas and good habits should be established—ideas 
and habits of sex among the others. A little information and advice 
to the children, given quietly and in a matter-of-fact way, first at the 
age of eight or ten, then in a fuller degree at the age of twelve or 
fourteen, and finally in a complete degree at the age of eighteen or 
twenty, will be sufficient guidance, together with a constant, careful 
supervision that the child lives in accordance with the instruction 
given, and is not misled by companions or unwholesome literature. 
One of the most important movements for child welfare is the 
campaign of the last fifteen years against child labor in the factories 
and shops of the United States. Previous to 1895 the laws on this 
subject were few, and chiefly designed to protect children from dan- 
gerous and immoral employment. But the multiplication and improve- 
ment of machinery, and the increasing demand for all kinds of manu- 
factures, and the cheapness of child wages has brought about in the 
industrial world a large amount of child labor. Employers wish to 
produce their wares at a minimum cost, to obtain a larger profit; so 
children are employed for all the work they can do. Parents who are 
hard pressed financially, or avaricious, are tempted to put their boys 
and girls to wage-earning. The boys and girls themselves are more 
or less disposed to work, in order to help maintain the family, to ob- 
tain clothes and amusements they would otherwise go without, and to 
have an occupation. As a result, there are nearly two million chil- 
dren between the ages of ten and fifteen years at work in America to- 
day.*’ In 1904 the National Child Labor Committee was organized to 
investigate child-labor conditions, spread intelligence, and effect legis- 
lation. A great deal has been accomplished, in the way of a begin- 
ning. A federal law establishing uniform restrictions of employing 
children is supposed to be unconstitutional, and state laws are difficult 





There are satisfactory books for this purpose. Dr. W. S. Hall, Professor of 
Physiology at the Northwestern University Medical School, Chicago, has two pub- 
lications for men that are highly approved and widely used: For younger boys, 
12-14 years of age, From Youth Into Manhood (Y. M. C. A. Press, New York, 
1910); for young men, The Biology, Physiology and Sociology of Reproduction and 
Sexual Hygiene (Wynnewood Publishing Co., Chicago, 1907; 10th ed. 1910). For 
younger girls, 12-14 years of age, Edith B. Lowry, Confidences; Talks with a 
Young Girl concerning Herself (Forbes & Co., Chicago, 1910); for young women, 
Dr. Caroline Latimer, Girl and Woman (Appleton & Co., New York, 1910). There 
are other good books, and many which for various reasons are undesirable. It is 
thought better, in presenting the subject of sex to boys and girls in childhood and 
early adolescence, that the information and advice be given orally rather than by 
putting the book into their hands for reading. 

*? According to the Census of 1900, the total number of children 10-15 years of 
age engaged in all occupations was 1,750,178, distributed as follows: Agriculture, 
1,061,791; manufacturing and mechanical pursuits, 283,869; domestic and personal 
service, 279,031; trade and transportation, 112,362; professional service, 2,945. 
Of the million engaged in agriculture, 53% are native whites of native parents, 
38% are negro children; the great majority live at home and assist their parents; 
they are not necessarily overworkea physically, but their education is neglected. 
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to enact, because of the resistance offered by employers and to some 
extent by parents who exploit their children. The earnestness and 
strength of the movement on behalf of the children are not, however, 
to fail, and the necessary legislation will in time be secured. Com- 
pulsory education to the age of sixteen, or still better eighteen, is the 
ideal toward which we are tending; not that children should do no 
work until that age, but that they should not be put to all-day, year- 
round, wage-earning employment so early. They need chiefly school- 
ing, play, out-of-door life, freedom and variety during the years of 
earlier adolescence, with work enough of the right kind, at the right 
times, and under right conditions to train them to thoughtfulness, 
self-support, and social usefulness. The physical, moral and religious 
welfare of the boys and girls is at stake, with the sweeping industrial 
forces of the present threatening them. Scientific philanthropy must 
and will succeed in protecting the children from economic exploita- 
tion. 

A Child-Welfare Exhibit was held in New York Jan. 18—Feb. 12, 
1911, to show the conditions of child life in that city. It was installed 
in the 71st Regiment Armory, with 45,000 square feet of floor space. 
Graphic presentations of child life in statistical tables, diagrams, 
charts, cartoons, models, pictures and photographs showed how many 
children there are in New York, their nationalities and distribution, 
their economic status, their occupations in stores and factories, their 
schools, churches and settlements, their libraries, museums and thea- 
ters, their homes, streets and playgrounds, their institutions of charity 
and correction. In various ways it was made clear what agencies and 
influences were operating to improve the conditions and standards of 
living, to provide healthful and educative opportunities, civic train- 
ing, vocational adjustment, preparation for home-making, and in gen- 
eral that physical, mental and moral growth which is the first neces- 
sity of individual and national welfare. While the Exhibit was open, 
play festivals were given by the children, with folk-dancing and gym- 
nastics. There were also child-welfare conferences in connection with 
the Exhibit, in which sociological experts, social workers, educators, 
physicians and municipal representatives considered the facts and de- 
cided upon definite plans for private and public action in behalf of 
the children. 





See G. B. Mangold, Child Problems (1910), pp. 159-217; John Spargo, The 
Bitter Cry of the Children (1906); Florence Kelley, Some Ethical Gains from 
Legislation (1905): Adams and Sumner, Labor Problems (1905); and many valu- 
= papers ea Proceedings of the National Conference of Charities and Correc- 

on, - 5 
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Exhibits of this kind constitute one of the best means for extend- 
ing information, arousing enthusiasm, and directing activity. Many 
eities will probably undertake a similar campaign for child wel- 
fare. This is a most opportune time to work together for a great 
national awakening and reconstruction for the child life of America. 

The child-welfare movement needs the assistance of the Federal 
Government in the form of a Federal Children’s Bureau, to gather 
and publish the facts of all kinds that bear upon this problem.”® The 
census collects but a small portion of the statistics needed for compre- 
hensive and intelligent legislation and other social action relative to 
the saving and the improving of the children. We need as complete 
and scientific an investigation of child conditions as we have of com- 
mercial conditions. The tendency has been to trust entirely to the tra- 
ditional methcds of the long-established institutions, especially the 
home, the school and the church, to do what was needed for the physi- 
eal, mental and moral welfare of the young. But these institutions 
have not been wholly successful, and the changing social conditions 
due to the industrial era have increased the number and difficulty of 
the problems. We therefore need a new wisdom and effort on the part 
of the home, the school and the church, supplemented by suitable fed- 
eral assistance, and the co-operation of as many other agencies new and 
old as are disposed to work for the reduction of child mortality, reason- 
able marriage and parenthood, sanitary and comfortable conditions of 
housing, the restraint of contagious diseases, adequate wages for fam- 
ily support, community care for the dependent and neglected, humane 
and constructive correction of delinquents, better protection and train- 
ing of mothers with respect to child-rearing, efficient laws to prevent 
child-exploitation by employers and parents, increased attention to 
the full school education of every child at least to the age of sixteen 
years, a larger use of libraries for stimulating and directing children’s 
reading, such a control of commercialized amusements as shall make 
them socially beneficial, the provision of abundant park and play- 
ground opportunity to meet the physical, moral and social needs of 
every community, and the promotion of every means for the higher 
development of the children into healthy, self-reliant, self-supporting, 





*® Arrangements have been made to display this Exhibit at Chicago next month 
(May 11-26), in the Coliseum, at a cost of more than $12,000. With it will be 
—— an exhibit of Chicago statistics, and conditions and agencies of child- 
welfare. 

7A Bill for the establishment of such a Bureau is now before Congress. Some 
commercial interests are strongly against it because of the purpose to investigate 
child labor conditions. Passage of the Bill should be urged, as the need is great 
for a Federal Children’s Bureau with resources and authority to get at and put 
before the country the facts that interfere with the success of our homes as the 
primary institution for the training of the rising generation. On the need of this 
Bureau see G. B. Mangold, Child Problems (191%), pp. 349-352. 
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useful and happy men and women, willing and capable for good citi- 
zenship. 

By way of conclusion let it be confidently affirmed that the out- 
look for the American home is bright. The common interest, intelli- 
gence and effort toward home improvement guarantees to us better 
things in the years just ahead. Certainly, we are confronted with un- 
favorable conditions and wavering purposes brought about recently 
by the heaping up of material riches and the rapid rise of industrial- 
ism, with the massing of people in the cities and the commercializing 
influences. We have developed a somewhat artificial and extravagant 
standard of living, from which we must on sober second thought re- 
cede. Prices of commodities have reached a distressing height, due in 
part certainly to the rapid filling up of the United States by immigra- 
tion and natural increase (each a million a year), but due also to 
manipulation of national affairs which the people might prevent. 


We also find the age of marriage somewhat advanced, and mar- 
riage itself not quite so commonly entered upon, partly through the 
extension of our educational system which delays the arrival of the 
young men at financial competency for marriage, partly through the 
complexity of business on account of which young men require a 
longer period in which to get well started, and partly through the high 
standard and cost of living which interfere with the assumption of 
home responsibilities. While these conditions are in the main inevita- 
ble and will continue, there are ways of meeting them that we shall 
learn to adopt and use. 

And there is the growing self-consciousness and self-determina- 
tion of woman, a clearer choice and ability to direct her own life, an 
unwillingness longer to endure much that subjects, limits and humili- 
ates her, a purpose to enter more fully and directly into shaping social 
and civic affairs, for the elimination of much that is bad and the de- 
velopment of much that is good. This is not a movemeni of women 
against marriage and motherhood (the few instances of that kind are 
due to luxury, indolence or perversity), but a higher ideal of marriage 
and motherhood, in which only well-born, well-cared-for and well-edu- 
cated children may be the outcome, in which their own personalities 
shall be respected, and in which their own reasonable welfare and hap- 
piness shall be conserved. The fourteen million marriageable but un- 
married women in the United States are not in many eases single by 
preference, but by inability to enter upon such marriages as they 
count worthy of themselves and of humanity. We cannot criticise the 
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advance of young women’s marriage ideals; we must educate young 
men to share them, and shape social conditions for their fulfillment. 

On the whole, then, our current difficulties are signs and phases 
of progress. They should encourage us, and awaken expectation. 
Great social ferment is going on, but there is arising out of it a new 
and better era. What the situation particularly requires is, that peo- 
ple shall know the causes of the present status of things, shall under- 
stand the transitional nature of this period, shall see what needs to 
be done at each point to guide the progress to the best issue, and shall 
take hold heartily with others for the reconstruction of our social 
order, ideals and customs. 

We have well-grounded confidence in the American principles of 
democracy, justice, uprightness, parenthood, opportunity, and hard 
work for high ends. We also have confidence in the intentions, de- 
votion and efficiency of American fathers and mothers, as respects 
both their own children and other people’s children. We know that 
marriage and parenthood, however beset with problems and difficulties, 
is the primary fact of life, and that serious-minded people will not be 
misled regarding it or fail of their social destiny. We know that the 
boys and girls of these United States are the best thing the country 
contains, the heirs of all we have and are, the ones to whom we must 
look for the realization of that higher living to which we aspire. We 
have enormous material wealth, but it is not to be mentioned in com- 
parison with the human wealth we have in our thirty-five million 
American children.” 





™ Readers of this Survey who would like to know more about the problems of 
the re” would find much to interest them in the following group of books: 
¥. B. Mangold, Child Problems (Macmillan Co., New York, 1910, $1.25). 
& Stanlev Hall. Youth: Its a Regimen and Hygiene (Appleton 
& Co., New York, 1909, $1.50 
oe Key, The Century of ine “Child (Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1909, 
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C. ‘W. Saleeby, Parenthood and Race Culture: An Outline of Eugenics 
(Moffat. Yard & Co., New York. 1909, $2.50) 

Ellen H. Richards, Euthenics: The Science of Controllable Environment 
ss & Barrows, Boston, 1910, $1.00). 
. O. Sisson, The Essentials of Character (Macmillan Co., New York, 1910, 
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G. A. Coe, Education in Religion and Morals (Revell Co., New York, 1904, 
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10. Jane Nee gern 19 rio ee) of Youth and the City Streets (Macmillan Co., 
New or 
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12. Meyer Bloomfield, The Vocational Guidance of Youth Ceanaee Miffitn 
Co., Boston, 1911, 60 cts.). 
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Tue Rr. Rev. Winw1AmM Lawrence, D.D., 
Bishop of Massachusetts and President of the Religious Association. 


In no other country than the United States could an association 
like this exist. In no former generation could a conference composed 
as this is, of men and women of such diverse religious convictions have 
gathered. 

It is natural, therefore, that as we enter upon the study of the 
theme, ‘‘Religious Education and the American Home,”’ we should 
first glance at ‘‘The American Situation.’’ 

What have been the historic and political conditions that have 
brought us to such a frame of mind and heart that we of different 
ereeds may confer with reasonableness and mutual helpfulness in a way 
that would be impossible upon a platform in any other land? 

Each decade in the history of this nation reveals more distinctly 
the wisdom of the men who framed our Constitution. So remarkable 
were some of their acts and so prophetic that we are sometimes forced 
to think that they builded better than they knew. In no subject is 
this more noteworthy than in the principle which they laid down in 
regard to the independence of Church and State. Had the country 
been peopled with men of such varied races, faiths and traditions as 
at present, this would not have been so remarkable. But with a popu- 
lation composed largely of one race, with sympathetic religious tra- 
ditions, accustomed, most of them, to a close relation of Church and 
State, we wonder at the clearness of their vision in recognizing that in 
the freedom of Church from State and State from Church was the se- 
eret of civic as well as religious liberty. For thereby the citizen and 
official were freed from religious tests and the forces of religion were 
set free to do their work without the bondage and, what may be more 
dangerous, the patronage of the State. The story of the struggles of 
the nations of Europe, Italy, France, Portugal, Germany and England, 
towards this freedom during the past generation fills us with gratitude 
for our happy heritage. These disputes and overturnings have wrought 
immense waste in spiritual and educational forces. Moreover, people 
who have been dependent upon the aid and moral support of an estab- 
lished or subsidized church have a long and tedious road to travel in 
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learning self-support and the recognition of other faiths as having 
rights equal to their own. Indeed, we of this country with over a cen- 
tury of religious liberty have still much to learn before we have really 
met the situation. 

Wherever there has been a population of common religious sym- 
pathies, whether in New England or in New Orleans, there has been 
the formal or informal recognition in schools and other departments of 
the dominant religious system. Within the schools not only might the 
Bible be read and interpreted, but sectarian beliefs taught because 
there was too small a minority to protest. 

Now, however, that in most parts of our country, we have all races 
and faiths and no faiths, there is a sensitiveness to the teaching of 
even the simplest elements of the Christian faith, which, if we are to 
uphold liberty of conscience, must be regarded. And so it has come 
about that through protests from many directions definite religious 
teaching has been reduced to a vanishing point in the public schools. 

Here we have one acute phase of the American situation,—a 
people of nearly one hundred millions, who on the whole are a relig- 
ious people, heartily supporting a great educational system _in which 
they firmly believe, from which the positive teaching of religion is 
excluded. 

A leading statesman of England when on a visit to this country 
said to me again and again,—he seemed haunted by the thought,— 
‘*You were a religious people two generations ago. You had religion 
in your public schools. your Churches and your homes. Today you 
are shutting religion from your schools; I hear that your people do 
not go to Church as they did and that your Sunday schools are weak ; 
and everyone tells me that religion in the family is not what it was. 
Now how long ean you keep this up? You say with a spirit of blind 
optimism that the people were never so morai, and that everything 
will come out right. But what reason have you for saying or thinking 
so? How long ean a river run after its sources are dried up?”’ 

I doubt if there is a person in this assembly who has not now and 
again had a sinking of the heart at similar thoughts and fears. Are 
we paying too high a price for our religious liberty in the loss of relig- 
ion from our public schools? Or recognizing, welcoming and heartily 
supporting the American situation, are we so to adjust our educational 
and social conditions as to give religion freer play and develop a gen- 
eration more truly religious than ourselves? 

It is in answer to this question that this Association was created 
and now works, ‘‘To inspire the educational forces of our country 
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with the religious ideal; to inspire the religious forces of our country 
with the educational ideals and to keep before the public mind the 
ideal of Religious Education, and the sense of its need and value.’’ 

It is because we men and women of diverse religious convictions 
believe so earnestly in thé necessity of religion to the safety, welfare 
and happiness of a people, that we join together in conference and 
work for the promotion of religious education. How then is the Ameri- 
ean situation to be met in the education of the American child? 

We want first to keep one thing in mind. In discussions of edu- 
eation and child life we are too prone to dissect, analyze and distribute 
the child life into compartments. The child is a child, organic, united ; 
blood flows from part to part; senses, emotions and thoughts act and 
react on each other. While you may emphasize certain lines of edu- 
eation at certain hours or in certain rooms, you cannot confine them 
there, or exclude them. You may teach a boy arithmetic at school but 
he learns more arithmetic counting and multiplying the fence rails 
on his way home. You may kindle his imagination with poetry in the 
class; but the beautiful window in Church kindles his imagination 
more vividly. You may put ethics into the most scientific form at 
school; but he may learn far more of truth and honor on the play- 
ground. You may shut out every word of Bible or God from the class- 
room ; but while the teacher, a woman of faith, love and prayer, teaches 
him, you cannot shut out religion. More, far more, you may call your 
schools godless, and harden your churches with formalism ; but if the 
boy is going home every night to a home saturated with the spirit of 
religion, he is getting a religious education. 

This, then, is the thought that I want to emphasize. We may 
have in our publie schools fuller and better teachings in morals and 
ethics, we must have so long as there are some religious teachers and 
some religious homes, a touch of religious atmosphere in the schools, 
but we cannot and have no right to expect any such definite or positive 
religious education in our day schools as to sustain or even give much 
aid to the religious life of the children. We must keep this clearly in 
mind, if we want to rouse ourselves or rouse others to a sense of 
duty and opportunity in discovering other means for the religious 
education of our children. Let this also be clear ;—because there is no 
definite religious teaching or even religious atmosphere in the school 
that is no reason why the child should not receive a rich religious 
training; the question of place and hour is of little importance. We 
have become so accustomed to the thought of religion in the publie 
schools that we assume that if the schools do not provide it, there must 
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be no religion. One might almost as well say that because the public 
schools provide no breakfast, there is no breakfast. Appreciating this, 
the Clergy have, during the past century, struck strong notes in behalf 
of the Church and Sunday school. The prevailing argument has been, 
**Your children will not get religion in the day school; you parents 
are too busy or too ignorant to teach them at home; send them to the 
Sunday school; we will care for them from the age of two years, aye, 
two weeks and upwards.’’? Have we not sometimes been a bit more 
active in getting the children there than in thinking what we will do 
with them after we have got them ?”’ 

The wave of enthusiasm for religious education which brought 
this Association into being, the efforts of this and other organizations, 
have wrought a great change for the better in the last fifteen years. 
We are beginning to learn that the half hour of Sunday school, be is 
only a half hour, may be put to very effective service in giving the 
child certain impressions, facts and principles, which because of the 
brevity of time and the occasional opportunity really affect the child. 
We are discovering that through a correlation of the Sunday school 
with the day school work, through a study of child nature, the skilful 
teacher may implant truths which the child through the other six 
days works into the texture of his education and character. We are 
giving dignity to the intellectual as well as spiritual work of the Sun- 
day school; we are educating a body of teachers worthy of the calling. 
We are knitting the child’s religious interests in with the interests 
of parents and social conditions, so that as he develops in age and 
intelligence, his interest will catch the questions of maturer years as 
the tendrils of a vine grip the higher levels; the boy faith will not 
stop with boyhood, but will open up into the fuller faith of manhood. 
We are binding Sunday school and Church more closely together 
in mutual support. We are watching for longer hours for religious 
teaching on Sunday and weekday and for ever better methods. 

The limitations of the system are great; the weaknesses and gaps 
at times appalling. When one reads, as I did last week in the Child’s 
Welfare Exhibition, that of the 817,000 children between the ages of 
six and seventeen in New York, 294,000 are actually attending Sunday 
schools, one asks in alarm, ‘‘ Where are the other 523,000?’’ 

With all this said, we have not yet touched the subject of this 
conference, nor the real source of national and religious life, the family. 

It is passing strange how millions of people will for a generation 
or more become so engrossed in one new interest that they will throw 
their moral and spiritual vision all out of perspective. The application 
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of steam power with its sequel, industrialism, its massed cities, its 
whir and wealth, its smoke and poverty, has so revolutionized life that 
the family, the first institution of mankind, and the home, the cor- 
ner-stone of civilization, are well nigh forgotten. Just think of the 
number of volumes issuing from our press forty years ago upon every 
subject under heaven but one: not a single title upon the family: 
not a single course of lectures upon the family in any of our educa- 
tional institutions. Even the educators, the public schools, the minis- 
ters and the Sunday schools unconsciously drew attention away from 
the family ; individualism and institutionalism were the notes. ‘‘ What 
fools we mortals be!’’ There has been a reaction now, thank God; 
people are coming to their senses, The subject comes before this Asso- 
ciation none too soon. 

‘*Ah!’’ says the commonplace citizen, ‘‘the family has a sad out- 
look in these days in this country, and religion in the family an 
outlook more sad. One divorcee for every twelve marriages, hundreds 
of thousands of childless couples; tenements and apartments destruct- 
ive of home spirit; the rich neglecting their children for pleasure, the 
poor for work; whether it is the excitement of the city or the dullness 
of the country, the result is always against the family, the boys and 
girls are on the street corner.”’ 

It is a heavy indictment, and we shrink back. On the other hand, 
the industrial and social revolutions and movements of the past fifty 
years have been enormous; and at times the most valued things go 
under; we are in no condition today to judge of results. With all the 
evils and sorrows of divorcee, think what this last century has done for 
the protection and uplift of woman: it is the very beneficent uplift 
that has led to many a divorce. With all the misery of our cities, think 
what immigration has done for myriads of people. With all the sins 
of the new world, think what ideals, truth, liberty, honor are being 
taught to children whose parents seldom heard the words. 

This Association believes that it is time to cease repining and ac- 
cepting conditions as they are, to get to work, redeem the home and 
upbuild the ideals of the family. We refuse to believe that because 
certain incidents of the home, the cottage, the fireside and long, quiet 
evenings are gone, the home is gone; we deny that when family 
prayers cease, religion necessarily ceases. We believe that if we put 
our minds and hearts upon the subject, we can gradually recreate in 
our people a sense of the sacredness of the family and its place at the 
foundation of national life. Educators have turned their thoughts in 
that direction. Let any body of teachers get together and they will 
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agree that the school, even the boarding school, with all its influences, 
is of slight moment as compared with the influence of the family from 
which the boy comes. This our teachers are recognizing and they are 
working with the family in the upbuilding of the minds and characters 
of the children. The Churches and ministers also have got to turn 
more directly to the study and upbuilding of the family, which is at 
the bottom and source of the Church’s strength. 

Our conclusion, therefore, is this, that as a power for personal 
religion there is nothing equal to the influence of teaching of a spirit- 
ually minded, praying and intelligent mother in the first few years of 
a child’s life; then comes the opportunity of both parents in simple, 
quiet leadership, carrying the son or daughter as far as is in their 
power towards an intelligent, thoughtful faith. This stage ceases very 
early with the majority of people. Then the test of the parents’ real 
interest in the Church is made. Has it been such as to encourage the 
child to turn for more definite and mature teaching at the hands of the 
more skilled? The popular distrust of child religion is largely due to 
ignorant and well meaning persons impressing upon children an arti- 
ficial system. The Church through literature and personal influence 
will reach into and bring religion into the dwellings of the people. 

The essence of true religion is in its touch upon the individual 
soul, but its results must be the development of the whole man, body, 
mind and spirit ‘‘into the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ’’; and while the Church worships, preaches and educates, she 
must have such practical interest in the improvement of conditions, 
especially in relation to the integrity and welfare of the family as will 
make her whole work effective. Behind all her educational and evan- 
gelical work, therefore, stands the responsibility of the Church through 
her members for the social and civic welfare of the whole community. 
What a long journey we have before us! 

Towards a study of the principles and methods whereby religion 
may become a greater power in the life and education of today, this 
Conference now turns you. Given the American situation, given a 
people whose history is filled with mysticism, religion and service, 
given modern intellectual and industrial conditions, how are we so to 
saturate the family life with religion that from it through the work 
of the public school, the Church and parent will come forth a youth 
with a character strong, pure and chivalrous, based upon religious 
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HOME AND CHURCH 


THE PRESENT PECULIAR RESPONSIBILITY OF HOME AND 
CHURCH TO THE CHILDREN 


Mrs. Frrperic ScHOFF. 
President of the National Congress of Mothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In the life of the present generation there are conditions which 
cause concern.among thoughtful men and women. 

The relentless pursuit of wealth at the sacrifice of honesty, and 
regard for one’s fellow-men, the use of official position for the ad- 
vaneement of special interests rather than the common good, the 
lowering of the moral tone of society through a double standard of 
morality, and the breaking up of homes by divorce are so opposed 
to Divine Laws, that it is time that serious study should be given to 
the causes which have resulted in the present conditions in our 
eountry. 

Home and Church are the Divinely appointed guardians and 
guides of youth. To them is given the responsibility of character 
building and spiritual nurture. That they have not met their duty 
efficiently must be acknowledged. Why is it, and what is the remedy? 

The children come into the world innocent and pure, receptive to 
influences which surround them; endowed by the Creator with 
infinite possibilities for good, which may be developed or perverted. 
It rests with home and church to recognize their responsibility to each 
of His little ones, and to prepare themselves to meet it earnestly and 
intelligently. 

Neglect to ineuleate in childhood the lessons of the Christ-life, 
to make them a part of the warp and woof of the character, is to 
inflict on children an irreparable injury. 

Religion is nothing unless it relates to life, and life is nothing 
unless it has for its foundation the acknowledgement of God, and the 
desire to shape one’s life according to His laws. 

The Church needs to put aside the non-essentials and bend all 
its efforts to teaching the vital lessons of the Christ-life, relating 
them to the daily life. The religion of Jesus is simple for He embod- 
ied it in a single sentence: ‘*‘ What doth the Lord thy God require of 
thee but to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God.”’ 
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The Church needs to hold up before the people the life of the 
Master, with all its lessons of love and service, to make it live in the 
hearts of children as the ideal of their own lives. In discussion of 
creeds and doctrines, the weightier matters of the law have taken a 
minor place in the teaching of the church. The test of efficiency in 
any church is its ability to influence and shape character. That men 
may have the spirit dominate and control the body, the children must 
have regular instruction in love of God and our fellowmen. 

Merely learning the Ten Commandments and the Blessings, is 
not sufficient; they must be related to life, and must be shown in 
their relation to every-day life. Whatever the method that will give 
to children an appreciation of the broad scope of life, of the relative 
values of material and spiritual things, of the Divine ideal of manhood, 
that is the method which should be used. 

In New York recently an investigation was made in regard to the 
plans of early religious instruction required by different denomina- 
tions. Only the Catholic Church was positive and definite in the 
instruction which should be given. Only the Catholic Church had 
evolved a strong, definite system of religious instruction for its chil- 
dren. 

The Protestant Churches must place equal stress on the impor- 
tance of definite, systematic spiritual instruction of children, and must 
be definite and efficient in guarding the years of childhood, in sowing 
the seeds of character,—if present conditions are to be changed. 

The Church deplores divorce, yet divorce is but an effect of a 
cause, and the only adequate method of preventing it is to instill into 
the minds of youth the realization that marriage is one of God’s ordi- 
nances; that it is spiritual; that it is the highest and holiest relation 
of life and should only be consummated from the highest motives. 

Thousands of young people never receive any instruction con- 
cerning it, in either home or church. Judge Lindsay has had over a 
thousand divorce cases since he has been a Judge. He says that 
nearly all of them could have been prevented if the home had done 
its duty to the boys and girls. The only way to prevent divorce is to 
give to youth the high ideal of marriage, and that can only be done 
by including it among the vital features of religious training. The 
double standard of morality can only be banished as the Church 
recognizes its power to prevent by definite teaching of purity, and 
of the holiness of all that relates to marriage and parenthood. 

Dishonesty and corruption in business and politics will only be 
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overcome by making the golden rule and the love of service the domi- 
nating principles of life. Youth is the time to do this. 

The primary responsibility of the Church is to hold before chil- 
dren the divine ideals of manhood, and to teach them how to reach 
them. Too many lives merely drift. Too many have not the true ideal 
of what counts in making life worth while. 

The present peculiar responsibility of the Church is to see 
the world’s needs, and to study how it may better equip the coming 
generation to take their places with high principles and noble purpose. 

The greatest opportunity of the Church in accomplishing this 
will be to inspire parents with a fuller conception of the constructive 
work that must be done in childhood,—to show them what to teach 
and how to teach it. 

Parents’ classes in connection with every church to give their help 
to parents, would mean more than the Sunday school in the develop- 
ment of the children. These classes should take up the study of child 
psychology, because the duty of the parent is that of a teacher, and 
only as one comprehends the phases of race development can one 
meet wisely the needs of the children. Many a youth has been driven 
from home and church by failure of both to understand the restless 
activity of the adolescent period. Repression, rather than direction 
of the activity into safe channels, has wrecked many lives. Child 
study should be an important feature of parents’ classes. Child 
Nurture is the greatest of all sciences, and only as parents recog- 
nize that, and make earnest study of it can humanity rise to higher 
planes. Parents’ classes in every chureh should have a course of 
study that would enable fathers and mothers to enter into the life of 
the child and by sympathetic, purposeful, faithful guidance, lead them 
in the ways of righteousness, 

The home must assume its God-given functions as the nursery of 
earth and heaven, and recognize that while church and school may 
help, the main responsibility in shaping character rests on parents. 
The years of infancy and childhood are spent in the home, and the 
lessons of childhood endure. To give to the little ones an ever-abiding 
consciousness of dependence on God, and a true ideal of manhood is 
to build a bulwark against temptation, a vision of life’s possibilities 
which will be a safeguard through life. 

The National Congress of Mothers is organizing mothers’ and 
parents’ associations in connection with every school, and elsewhere, 
and with the sole object of aiding parents to study childhood and its 
needs, in home, school, church and state. It is inspiring them with 
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higher conceptions of parenthood, and with the appreciation that 
under God’s plan the physical, mental and moral development of 
humanity has been given to their keeping. 

There is a very clearly proven relation between infant mortality 
and ignorance of parents as to baby’s needs, and this is true in all 
classes of society. 

There is a very clearly proven relation between neglected child- 
hood and low moral standards of life. The failure of the home to 
fit the children to meet life’s temptations is not confined to any class 
of society. Neglected childhood exists wherever parents fail to give 
children the spiritual foundation which is the only sure protection 
and guide in the problems in life. 

Neglected childhood exists where parents fail to hold before their 
children the same standard of morality for boys and girls. Parents 
rather than youth must bear the responsibility when they send their 
boys and girls to schoo] and college with no intimation of the evil 
and dangers of impure life. 

Many a life ows its downfall to the culpable negligence of parents 
in teaching the children the right use of every function of the body. 
The wise parent, knowing the temptations of life, will prepare the 
children to meet them, not by the innocence of ignorance, but by the 
holy ideal of purity which has been constructed during the years of 
adolescence and childhood. Disgust toward impurity will take the 
place of self-indulgence under such a policy. 

The world has taken little cognizance of the children, other than 
to provide for intellectual culture. It has given less study to the 
culture of the three-fold nature of the children than it has given to 
many material things, and the result of its negligence is inevitable. 

Prisons and reform schools will cease to be a necessity when the 
world realizes and believes in the infinite possibilities which lie in 
every .child, when each one is given the opportunity to receive the 
lessons and to have the environment which are favorable to the de- 
velopment of the higher nature, the door of which may be opened, if 
one only knows how to do it. 

The work of character building is the most important educational 
work in the world. The same principles which are followed by a 
good teacher are required by ministers and parents. Pedagogy 
and psychology must be added to the equipment of all who would 
guide humanity to its best. 

The missionary work of every church lies all around it. Not only 
those who meet to worship, but those whose youthful lives are stand- 
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ing at the parting of the ways in the city street, in shop or factory 
or court or prison, in indifferent homes, come within the guardian- 
ship of those who are His ministers on earth. A Church or home 
which would guard ‘‘His little ones’’ in the present day must know 
how the world is treating them. 

It must insist on sensible, scientific treatment of the weak and 
erring. 

The world has outgrown the criminal system in vogue for so many 
centuries. It demands help for the offender, rather than punishment. 
It recognizes that the mistaken methods of the past have driven thou- 
sands into criminal lives. 

Home and church must recognize that on them rests the respon- 
sibility today of insisting that probation officers, teachers in training 
schools, helpers in prisons, shall be men and women equipped by sym- 
pathy, spirituality and education to guide the weak, to build and 
strengthen their souls by patient teaching of true ideals of life. The 
work is educational; it is spiritual. No political questions can enter 
into the selection of those, who need special ability to plant the seeds 
of noble living. A century will efface the earthly contentions and 
strifes which disturb the world today. God in His wisdom brings into 
life new generations, new possibilities for race development. 

If home and Church will combine in the earnest effort to bring 
to their great work of child nurture, love, consecration and knowl- 
edge of the science of instilling the lessons which are vital, if they will 
recognize that to make the world good, it is only necessary to put into 
the heart of every child the desire to live as God would have him live, 
the next generation will not have to meet the problems which con- 
front us today. 

The work of the National Congress of Mothers is to inspire 
parents with a realization of parenthood, in its relation to earth and 
heaven, to give to parents the education which will enable them to 
bring to their great work the knowledge which counts for efficiency. 

Every form of education has been liberally endowed, yet mothers 
today stand and wait for the education which underlies the health, 
life and character of the nation. 

How long will it be before some great man, in memory of a good 
mother, will make it possible to reach the hungry mothers all over 
our land who love their little ones, who long to do the best for them, 
but who need some one wiser in child nurture to point the way. 

When childhood comes to its own, when religion enters into life, 
as its mainspring and guide, humanity will rise to its God-given possi- 
bilities. 


THE HOME AND THE MODERN CITY 


Davw Puuipson, D.D., 
Rabbi B’ne Israel Congregation, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The history of human civilization presents the interplay of two 
great sets of forces, the forces of tradition and the forces of progress, 
the forces that conserve and the forces that urge forward, the forces 
static and the forces dynamic. With the passing of time, the aspect 
of these forces may change, what was once progressive may become tra- 
ditional, but new issues arise which continue the never ceasing contest. 
Standards shift continually, standpoints change constantly. New wine 
is poured into old bottles. Old values are discarded, new judgments 
take their place. But with all the flux and flow, with all the uprising 
and the passing, the human race in its toilsome journey up the steep 
of achievement has evolved certain institutions which are, as it were, 
the fixed stakes in the moving currents of the ages. These institutions 
conserve in the best sense; crises may change governments, reforma- 
tions may produce religious innovations, revolutions may sever na- 
tional ties, wars may change the map of the earth, but when the smoke 
clears and events again move forward in orderly course, it is found 
that the conserving institutions in question continue to be the very 
foundations upon which the new order must build, even as did the 
old which it has displaced. Among these conserving institutions none 
has taken a higher place in the whole past endeavor of the race than 
the home, and in the perplexities and confusions of the present, we 
must look still to the home for help and remedy. Upon whatever 
side we may range ourselves in the conflicts between the backward 
holding powers and the forward pressing hosts that mark our age 
in all the fields of endeavor, surely all of us, be we conservatives or 
radicals, orthodox or reformers, standpatters or insurgents, need to 
bear in mind constantly that when all is said and done the most im- 
portant thing is that we do what we can towards placing the society 
in which we live upon the surest and safest foundations. The well 
being of our fellow creatures is a more vital issue than any ism, the 
safety of the rising generation more important than any doxy. And 
that well being and that safety depend in great measure upon the 
working together of all whatever be their differences of thought and 
practice in the strengthening of the home ties for, as a great thinker 
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has well said, ‘‘It matters little what a people cares for second or 
third, so long as it cares for its homes first.’’ 

It would seem to be quite fitting for a representative of the Jew- 
ish community to speak of the saving power of the home for men 
and writers of all sorts and conditions, of all beliefs and opinions, 
have united in extolling the beauty of the Jewish home life. And in 
all truth, the home of the Jew was his refuge during the many cen- 
turies of persecution and oppression to which he was subjected up to 
the very door of the modern era, and which he must still endure in 
that hell on earth, the disgrace of Christendom and the shame of the 
twentieth century, the Empire of the Tzar. Though he was forced 
to experience nameless woes and countless ills, hounded by prince and 
priest, plundered by monarch and mob, tortured by rack and thumb- 
screw, still he did not succumb and his survival, marvelous and mys- 
terious as it is, was made possible in part at least because of the 
strength of the family ties and the devotion of the home life. For 
the lowliest Jew, pariah and outeast of medieval society, entered his 
kingdom when he passed the threshold of home. The home was a 
veritable island of safety in a sea of danger. 

Looking somewhat deeper into the matter, we find that the love 
of the Jew for his home was intensified by his bitter experiences in 
the world in which he lived. The ghetto shut him off from the town 
or city, its activities and its pleasures. Not for him were the gayeties 
of life open to his Christian contemporaries; not for him participation 
in gorgeous revels and carnivals; not for him fellowship in popular 
games and festivals; not for him the excitements of tournaments and 
contests; not for his youth the vari-colored life of the universities. 
His home had to furnish him what the world denied him. Truly, 
there is a soul of good even in things evil. And for the Jew, the 
deepening of the home spirit and the strengthening of the home love 
were the compensations for the misery and the wretchedness of cen- 
turies of bitterest suffering and indescribable wrong. 

But with the approach of the modern era a change came upon 
the vision of the Jew. The American and the French revolutions 
sounded the tocsin of emancipation for him. The outcast of the 
ghetto was transformed into the free citizen of a fatherland. The 
Jew was cast into the vortex of the new life. He plunged with avid- 
ity into the new spheres of activity opened to him. But the home life, 
that precious jewel that had shone so brightly in the encompassing 
darkness of the ages of oppression and isolation, now happily past, 
began to lose some of its lustre. Where the home life had supplied all 
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the pleasures of existence in that earlier day, it now had to compete 
with the attractions of the world without, and sad to say, in hundreds 
of instances the home ties were weakened and the home assumed a 
position of much less relative importance. The modern city cast its 
glamour over the young of the religious community whom Christian 
writers had declared to be the home people par excellence, and hence 
it ensues that a descendant of this homing people is speaking here 
tonight on the subject of The Home and the Modern City. With 
the removal of the disabilities that marked off the Jew from the rest 
of the world and his participation in all the activities of society, the 
same problems enter Jewish life as appear in Christian life, for they 
appear to be human problems, and inasmuch as today in our blessed 
country, we all feel that ‘‘a man’s a man for a’ that,’’ all of us, be 
we Christians or Jews, believers or unbelievers, white or black, find 
that these common human problems demand the most careful and 
broadest consideration from all of us alike. 

It is indeed a serious problem that confronts us, this problem 
of finding some attractive counter-influence to our modern consuming 
and devouring city life. I firmly believe that that counter-influence 
must be found in the serenity and beauty of the home. There is no 
need nor would there be any benefit in deploring the magnetic influ- 
ence which the city exerts. As Jean Jacques Rousseau said, ‘‘cities 
are the whirlpools of the human race.’’ Thither all that is best and 
all that is worst are drawn. The cities offer all the greatest advan- 
tages of culture and art; there life is lived at its fullest; there the 
prizes that pass among men as the most desirable are to be won; 
there human companionship in all its forms is to be had. Philoso- 
phers may extol the charm of solitude and the opportunities it offers 
for restful contemplation ; poets may sing that God made the country 
but man made the town; artists may descant on the beauty of the 
rural landscape and the architectural monstrosities of the city ; social 
writers may dwell upon the healthful advantages of country life and 
the consuming flame of the city’s fiery furnace, still, still, the great 
maelstrom sucks in the human thousands, the country lad’s ambition 
is to go to the city, the city lad has a horror of living in the country. 
We are indeed confronted with a condition and not a theory, with 
facts of life and not with dreams of romance. The whole trend of 
our modern civilization is city-ward. Possibly the most striking fea- 
ture in the census of nineteen hundred and ten is the great growth 
of the cities and the accompanying flow from the rural districts to 
the urban centers. What has occurred during the first decade of the 
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twentieth century is only the continuation of what took place during 
the whole nineteenth century. In 1800 only four per cent of the people 
of the United States lived in cities; in 1910, thirty-nine per cent did 
so. In 1800 only six cities had a population of 8,000 or over; in 1910 
there were more than six hunrded and sixty-eight such cities with a 
population of over thirty-five millions. From 1900-1910 the increase 
in the population of the United States was twenty per cent; during 
the same period, the increase in the population of the cities approxi- 
mated forty per cent. This tells the tale more effectively than the 
most eloquent word painting. It is especially the young that are 
drawn to the city. And without doubt it is the pleasures that the 
modern city offers which prove the drawing power quite as much as 
the opportunities to acquire fame and fortune. 

Now no one would for a moment deny the legitimacy of the 
child’s and the youth’s longing for pleasure, It is a healthy desire. 
It is the play instinct of the race. If repressed unduly, it will break 
forth all the more violently in undesirable fashion. Still remains 
true the old saying ‘‘forbidden fruits taste sweet.’’ One of the finest 
features of modern philanthropic and civil effort is the provision of 
play grounds where the young people of our cities can indulge the 
healthy instinct for pleasure in innocent pastime. No one can have 
read Miss Jane Addams’ touching book, ‘‘The Spirit of Youth and 
the City Streets,’’ without feeling the justice of the severe indictment 
against modern civilization for the neglect of the young who are 
exposed to all the dangers and the evils of the streets because not 
sufficient provision has been made to provide agencies to save them 
from the streets. 

Oh! the city streets. Oh! the glare and the glamour of the 
city! From the poorest child of the slum to the curled darling of 
the boulevard, all succumb to the fascination of the city street. And 
then there is such a strenuousness in the life of the modern city that 
it seems to many that highly spiced amusement is necessary to offset 
this strenuosity. A well known man of affairs declared very re- 
cently that the great problem of the workers for human betterment 
is to reach the people of the cities, ‘‘Here,’’ said he, ‘‘we have 
an intensity of living that creates at the same time an intensity of 
relaxation, and there lies the danger.’’ This we all recognize, but 
how meet the situation? Churches of all denominations are making 
valiant efforts. Philanthropists are doing yeoman’s work. Even 
City Officials have been stirred into activity. But we seem to have 
touched merely the fringe of the problem. After all, Church and 
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school, settlement and municipal administration cannot grapple with 
the situation unless they have the co-operation of the individual 
homes. I once heard a brilliant educator, the superintendent of 
schools in my home city, in pleading with his hearers for the co-op- 
eration of the home with the work of the school, offer the following 
striking illustration: ‘‘Children,’’ said he, ‘‘are in school five hours 
a day, five days a week, that is twenty-five hours, or one hour more 
than a full day per week. There are forty weeks in the school year. 
That means that children are in school forty days and forty hours, or 
forty-one days and sixteen hours during the whole year. This leaves 
over three hundred and twenty days that the children are without 
the school. In other words, the school session is one-ninth of the year’s 
life. The home has them for the remaining eight-ninths. Conse- 
quently the home’s responsibility is eight times as great as that of 
the school.’’? No wonder that this educator pleaded strongly for the 
co-operation of parents, for he maintained that without it the influ- 
ence of the school in the upbuilding of character and the things that 
count most in life is almost negligible. If this is true of the public 
school life it is even more true of the Sunday school which under 
the most favorable circumstances has a session of two or three hours 
a week; it is no less true of the church which, even in its widest- 
branching activities, only has the young for a few hours each week. 
The individual home must be the bulwark that withstands the on- 
rushing tide of modern city life which threatens to materialize our 
aims, and despiritualize our ideals. It is a large contract, but as 
far as I can see the home is the only institution that has the facili- 
ties for fulfilling that contract. 

In the hectic life of the city, the spiritual element finds little 
place; it is likely to be submerged altogether. Notably is this true 
of our pleasure loving, amusement-seeking generation. Now I would 
not for one moment be understood as decrying pleasure or denounc- 
ing amusement so long as they be clean, healthy and moderate. I 
believe with all my heart in the joy of life; but on the other hand 
pleasure and amusement may not be made the be all and end all of life. 
We are spirit as well as body, soul as well as sense. If the body be 
pampered and the spirit neglected, if the senses be satiated and the 
soul starved, we sink to the level of the animal, and contemn our 
divine birthright. The divinity of our humanity demands from us 
a life so lived that due attention be given to the culture of the high- 
est within us. For this the home must provide, be it now through 
religious exercises, such as prayers before and after meals and at 
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retiring, be it by domestic devotion, be it by earnest talks by a wise 
mother commensurate to the understanding of the children, or be 
it by the force of example on the part of a thoughtful father who 
knows life, its temptations and its responsibilities. By some or all of 
such and similar means, the home must supply the spiritual element 
that city life misses, if not always, then generally. 

However, let this not be understood to imply that the home is 
to be a dull place, sombre and joyless. Here lies one of the diffieul- 
ties of the situation. In so many instances religion or spiritual influ- 
ences in the home have been synonymous with cheerlessness and the 
brightness of life is missed. "What wonder that in hundreds of cases 
young people reared in such so-called religious homes, where short- 
sighted parents fail to appreciate the legitimate requirements of 
youth for bright, happy surroundings and healthy pleasures, rush 
to the opposite extreme at the first opportunity because of undue 
restrictions in the home. In every possible instance the home must 
be made the most attractive spot on earth. The young man who said 
to some boon companions, ‘‘I have no other place to go so I am going 
home,’’ expressed the feeling of thousands for whom home is merely 
the eating house and the lodging place without other attractiveness 
or cheer. So long as this is the characteristic of the home as in the 
great number of eases, I fear it is, so long will the insatiable maw 
of the city’s underworld continue to consume the strength and the 
vitality of the youth of the nation. But when parents rise to their 
opportunities and make the home so attractive as to counteract the 
city’s glamour, when in the quiet of the home, the father, in his boy’s 
adolescent years, will explain the meaning of the rush of new life 
that is bounding through the youth’s veins, when taking up the fic- 
tion of the necessity of sowing wild oats, he will picture to the boy 
the results of this sowing in ruined health and the ruined lives of 
wives and children, when the mother, because of the responsibilities 
of her motherhood, will be willing to forego some of her own selfish 
pleasures and give herself with all her heart and soul and mind to 
the welfare and rearing of her children, and not leave this altogether 
to paid hirelings, then will the home take the place it should hold in 
the complexities of our modern city life, namely, the chief agency in 
character training without whose sympathetic co-operation the work 
of church and school will fall far short of the finest results. 

All this means individual effort; there is no royal road here as 
there is none to learning. If anywhere the doctrine of individual 
responsibility holds, it is in the upbuilding of the home life, So the 
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call comes to every human pair into whose keeping the immortal 
souls of children have been entrusted, ‘‘You are your children’s keep- 
ers,’’ keepers for good or for ill; you are the builders for the future, 
builders for good or for ill. If the home makers are true to their 
tasks, then need there be no fear of the modern city’s vitiating influ- 
ences ; if the home makers are conscious of their responsibilities, then 
will they blend with the home life the fine advantages of the modern 
city, the finest that have yet been known of religion, education, indus- 
try, art, music and all kindred uplifting influences; if the home mak- 
ers build wisely in their day and generation, then is the future safe, 
for the nation will have a fortress impregnable against which all the 
destructive inimical forces will beat in vain. 

I have confined myself to the literal scope of ‘my subject, and 
therefore have not considered such aspects of the theme as the frightful 
housing conditions in the tenement districts of the modern city, where 
thousands and tens of thousands live in quarters that are the saddest 
apology for a home, where the conditions of life are so hard that 
parents have little strength or energy left for the fostering of the 
home spirit, where for lack of room, children are forced into the 
streets and exposed to all the dangers of the city ‘streets, where real 
home life is an impossibility and even decency is almost precluded. 
These conditions present an entirely different aspect of our problem, 
and in the congestion of our modern cities which deprives tens of 
thousands of homes worthy the name, we all recognize one of the 
fostering sores in our body civic. The noble efforts put forth by settle- 
ments and neighborhood houses to cure this sore by providing, in 
some measure at least, the home atmosphere are worthy of all praise. 
The fine spirit shown by philanthropists of the Peabody and Octavia 
Hill type to replace the sordid tenements by model buildings to be 
rented by the poor at rates within their reach, is worthy of no 
less praise. But a further discussion of this all important theme 
would lead me too far afield, especially as this address has grown al- 
ready to too great a length. 

Aside from these evils of overcrowding in the tenement districts, 
however, there are in our cities the myriads of homes which house 
a great host of the children of the nation. These homes must be 
our wells of salvation from which are to be drawn the waters of joy. 
The struggle is on between the conserving influence of these homes and 
the disintegrating forces in modern city life; this is a modern phase 
of the old-age struggle between the powers of light and the powers of 
darkness. Of old the divine fiat sounded ‘‘Let there be light!’’ for 
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light all'the best life in all the ages has been seeking. The home has 
been evolved by the ceaseless endeavor of the race as one of the prime 
sources of that light. So may it continue in the life of this American 
people that from out of these light-diffusing homes there may go 
forth in every generation the brave spirits who as long as the need 
shall last in the complex life of the modern city will respond to the 
poet’s ringing call: 


What need we then to guard and keep us whole? 
What do we need to prop the state? 

The fine audacities of honest deed ; 

The homely old integrities of soul; 

The swift temerities that take the part 

Of outcast right—the wisdom of the heart. 
We need the Cromwell fire to make us feel 
The public honor or the public trust 

To be things as sacred and august 

As some white altar where the angels kneel ; 
We need the faith to go a path untrod, 

The power to be alone and vote with God. 
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THE CALL TO AMERICAN PARENTS. 


SHaitER Matuews, D.D., 
Dean of the Divinity School of the University of Chicago. 


New America is not a merely rhetorical expression. The 
America we know is not the America we knew in our youth, and 
the America our children will know will be something different 
from ours. We live in a changing nation because we live in a 
changing order. America is what America is becoming. 

For this, if for no other reason, the relation of the family to 
the nation is both dynamie and passive. It, too, is changing as it 
is affected by the forces that are making tomorrow. But it is itself 
also the source of change. A disintegrating home means a dis- 
integrating society. A new generation will carry out into the 
world ideals or vulgarity which it has learned at home. The most 
superficial observer will not deny that the family as exemplified 
in American homes is passing through a transformation, which, 
although not beyond control, is full of portent for American society. 

It is this double fact of a transformation of the family which 
is both in process and yet not beyond control and of a direct in- 
fluence of the family upon social transformation, that constitutes 
the call to American parents. The call, in brief, is one to an increased 
realization of the responsibilities of parenthood in a social order 
that has changed the conditions in which parental responsibilities 
were once exercised and yet needs parental influence as an aid in 
the maintenance of social ideals. 


L 

As to what these changed conditions may be that set new 
problems to American fathers and mothers, it is not necessary to 
discuss in detail. It must suffice to describe briefly some of the 
most important. 

1. There is, first, the prolongation of parental youth. It is not 
merely because we parents are not as old as our parents lived to 
be that we regard ourselves as relatively younger than they. The 
break in interests between growing children and their parents is 
not as marked as formerly. As we all know, the parent himself 
has many interests in common with his children, especially as they 
enter college age. The enormous development of sport leads fathers 
to share in something which their sons regard as of prime im- 
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portance, even though their participation in sports be that of 
observers only. Golf has added a generation to the play-period 
of American men, while the universal interest in baseball and 
athletics of various sorts serves to perpetuate a comradeship between 
fathers and sons the older days forbade. Mothers no longer find 
their interests limited to home and church. Their clubs and social 
duties keep them alert and their attitude of mind youthful. 

The immediate effect of this change from authority to comrade- 
ship between parents and children has never, to my knowledge, 
been particularly studied, but it raises the question how far the 
new spirit of comradeship can preserve the legitimate elements of 
the older parental authority. If your son can out-box you, out-run 
you, and out-golf you, what becomes of that fear of the father that 
was once the beginning of filial obedience ? 

2. A second change is the substitution of social for parental 
oversight of children. In this respect our modern civilization has 
moved towards the ideals of Plato’s Republic. We look to society 
for our children’s education in book learning and for such education 
in morals and religion as they may chance to receive. We rely 
upon clubs and Boy Scouts for vitalizing righteousness with ath- 
letics, and upon municipalities for playgrounds, playhouses and in- 
struction in playing. So far have we moved from the older con- 
ception that parents have responsibilities in this particular that it 
takes no special powers of prophecy to forsee a future in which 
the home shall be the place where children are born, sleep, eat two 
meals a day, and are cared for during the period of infancy. And 
the state is already providing nursery and kindergartens where 
mothers may be relieved of the care of their infants during part 
of the day. 

While we must regard this increase of the parental activities 
of the community as a welcome good in the case of the poor, it is 
none the less a symptom of a radical change in the conception of 
parental responsibilities and an apreciable influence in lessening the 
sense of parental obligation. 

3. A third element of change is the industrialization of woman- 
hood. The economic implications of such a change are receiving 
an ever increasing attention, although unfortunately even in this 
regard society still works in the spirit of the opportunist. From 
the point of view of the family, however, the results are far less 
understood. True, we begin to see that the replacement of parental 
authority by community care is closely allied with the development 
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of the industrialization of woman’s life. But we have yet to develop 
ethical concepts and even social conventions for the family in which 
both father and mother are wage-earners. It is no solution of the 
problem to insist that the increased family income will permit the 
employment of unmarried women to care for the children. That, 
in the nature of the case, is only another phase of the general 
transformation of the sense of parental responsibilities. 

4. The increasing prevalence of divorce complicates the situa- 
tion among families which are not Roman Catholic. Parental re- 
sponsibility cannot be assumed by both members of divorced couples. 
There has yet to be invented a code which shall teach the children 
which of their various remarried fathers and mothers they are to 
honor. The increasing number of de-parented children is a constant 
evidence that the obligation of parenthood is secondary to the indi- 
vidual interests of fathers and mothers. 


i. 

These four elements of our new situation are by no means the 
only forces affecting the American family and through it Ameri- 
ean society, but they are sufficiently strong to cause apprehension 
lest the family should not be a helpful factor in the transformation 
of society.. He would indeed be a wise man who could give advice 
fitted to forestall all the dangers involved, but one thing seems 
axiomatic: A society will not rise higher than its families. Barring 
the matter of divorce I neither see nor want to see a change in 
the general situation. Fathers and mothers should continue to enjoy 
the richer life granted them by our modern world. To protect and 
support our offspring is not the only function of those of us who 
are parents. We have our own individual lives, which as lives go, 
are just as sacred as those of our children. But we need to adjust 
the profession of parenthood to our other professions and avoca- 
tions. 

The call to American parents is really four-fold. First, is the 
call to the establishment of a parental authority that shall pre-sup- 
pose comradeship and be defensible as just. Fathers and mothers 
should be the friends of their children but they should be some- 
thing more. In our illumined world there is danger lest the com- 
mand that children honor their parents should be revised into the 
command, ‘‘Parents humor your infants and send out questionaires 
about adolescents.’’ The word authority, I admit, just now is not 
very popular, pedagogically speaking, but I am convinced that there 
will be no more regard for authority in the nation than there is 
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regard for authority in the nation’s homes. The American parent 
has proved unfaithful to the state, to say nothing about his children, 
when he has given his sons and daughters a monthly allowance and 
has then let them do what they please. Even in our modern dis- 
illusioned families there is plenty of need for children to learn that 
experience counts for something; that fathers and mothers know 
more than their children as to the proper time to go to bed, proper 
persons to play with, proper things to eat, proper books to read, 
and proper plays to see. The authority of experience can always be 
shown by parents to be based on justice. It takes more patience 
to exercise this order of authority and to explain the reason for its 
exercise than it does to punish children or to be good natured and 
let them do whatever they like. But the call to such patience and 
to accompanying firmness in dealing with children whether small 
or large is not to be ignored. Children who wheedle their parents 
into letting them act foolishly, are being educated to bribe legis- 
latures into letting them act lawlessly. 

There is therefore, need for the moral education of parents, as 
well as of children. Just as charity testifies to the failure of our 
present industrial order, the need of turning boys and girls over 
to clubs to keep them out of mischief is a tribute to the decline of 
American parenthood. How many good natured American papas 
would serve as substitutes for the Hebrew father as the moral 
symbol of God? 

A second call to American parents is to the maintenance of a 
rational standard of living. Thrift is all but extinct in the average 
American family. We not only live up to our income, but we live 
beyond it. Too many of us neither practice nor inculcate self-denial. 
We let our boys and girls grow up with no clear conception of the 
value of money, and send them out into the world slaves to wants 
which as parents we have no right to develop even for ourselves. 
The rising generation of Americans is being trained to enter life 
with the same standard of living, the same social ambitions, and 
the same scale of expense as their parents have attained only in 
their maturity. If we have nothing else to bequeath our children 
we ought to leave them a rational standard of living. The boy 
who sees his father borrow money to buy a motor car is being 
taught that a penny saved is a penny lost. Thrift may be @ 
bourgeois virtue, but we have not yet established a utopia in which 
it will be unnecessary for our children to pay their bills. 
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A third call to American parents is to educate children in a 
contagious moral idealism. We hear a vast amount of advice to 
the effect that children are to be taught the mysteries of sex. 
There are few subjects more in the fore-ground of some educational 
philosophies. It almost seems as if the sum and substance of the 
training which parents should give their children is physiological. 
There is, of course, an element of need here, and this I would not 
minimize, but I profoundly believe that the maintenance of moral 
ideals in families will do vastly more for the maintenance of chastity 
than a perpetual discussion of eugenics. After all, the great prin- 
ciples that build up individuals and nations are not physiological or 
neurological, important as these may be. A healthy virtue never 
rested finally on a healthy body. We still are souls, even though 
we may have lost the definition of what souls are. It is a mistake 
to teach boys and girls to substitute physiology for the decalogue. 
Lives grounded in moral idealism withstand temptations far better 
than lives which have been taught only a prudential chasity. Though 
parents have the tongues of physicians and though children know 
all*sex-mysteries and have not cleanness of mind, it profiteth nothing. 
And cleanness of mind is caught rather than taught. So too is 
the spirit of family love. If parents want their children happily 
married they must make their own marriage happy. A home in 
which the father and mother maintain the courtesies born of chris- 
tian ideals, is a far safer place for growing boys and girls than a 
family in which such relations are cheapened by commonplace quarrel- 
ing. American parents need to wear their company manners at 
home. A disintegrating love between parents will re-appear in 
selfish and vulgarity if nothing worse in the children. This may 
seem old-fashioned to those who believe that children can be en- 
lightened into moral enthusiasms. For my part I believe that such 
enthusiasms are contagious—-a form of life, rather than of intellec- 
tualism. Fathers and mothers are not merely men and women who 
have had children; they are parents with a home to maintain and 
ideals to bequeath. 

A fourth call to American parents is to the establishment of 
family religion. Such an appeal can come only to those who are 
committed to the religious view of life, but a society in which there 
is no leaven of religious families, will never be made thoroughly 
religious by Sunday schools and revival meetings. A meeting- 
house religion is not the moral equal of a dwelling-house religion. 
Take men and women as you find them, and you will too often 
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diseover that the religion of the average American family is either 
@ survival of its grandfather’s or is less in evidence. Unless all 
signs fail, during the past few years there has been a rapidly pro- 
gressing obliteration of family religion, both in the form of family 
prayer and that of saying grace at meat. We do not even expect 
our children to sit with us in the family pew. The rush of our 
daily life, the erection of new and imperative interests, even the 
rise of Sunday schools have conspired to this end. This is not to say 
that fathers and mothers are not religious, but rather to say that 
they are religious away from home. They can talk about religion 
to other people’s children more readily than to their own. Yet a 
religion that does not find its expression in the family group is not 
likely to propagate itself beyond the second and third generation. 
This four-fold call to American parents constitutes a demand 
that the family, as the family, be given its proper status in Ameri- 
can society. But such re-instatement cannot be made by law. It 
must be a matter of the conscience of individual fathers and mothers. 
The center of their interests must pass from their wants and en- 
joyments as men and women to their obligations as fathers and 
mothers, to the needs of the child, or better to the needs of the 
family as a unit. Divorce is a domesticated pathological indi- 
vidualism. It can mostly be prevented by sanctified common sense, 
the practice of commonplace self-sacrifices and a revived devotion 
to the up-bringing of children. If parents should make such a shift 
of emphasis from the individual to the family needs, many of the 
difficulties implicit in the changes through which American society 
is now passing, will be offset. There is no cure for the evils of 
progress except the moralizing of the forces of progress. The 
family is one of the agencies by which every individual parent may 
make his contribution—be it ever so humble—to this moral re-birth. 
The church must grapple with one of its old time duties: it must 
evangelize parental as well as civic relations; it must train men and 
women to educate the children in their own homes, as well as to rescue 
other people’s children from evil homes. In a word, it must make 
the family that which Jesus made it, the symbol of the Kingdom 
of God. : bs Oi ed 
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THE RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE OF THE HOME. 


Ricuarp Morse Hopes, D.D., 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


I. The essential asset of a home is the social consciousness of 
its members. 

II. To home consciousness every member of a family contributes 
a share. 

II. Every contribution to home consciousness is the product of 
experience. 

IV. The social experience of the home capitalizes its members 
for partnership in other institutions of society. 


I. THE SOCIAL CHARACTER OF EXPERIENCE. 
Shall the motive of the parent or child be his own good or the 


good of the family ? 
Family life presupposes that the good of one member is the good 


of all and the good of the family is the good of each of its mem- 
bers. The question is: Shall a polite act of a child, for instance, 
be performed because it is good for the child or because it is good 
for the home? 

The family has rights and the child has rights. Are the rights 
of the child other than the rights of the family? Has a child any 
rights in the home, excepting on the ground that he or she is a 
son or daughter, a brother or sister? 

My hand has no rights excepting as a member of my body. It 
has no function excepting of service to my body. 

The child has no function in the home excepting as a member 
of the family body. He can wash himself that a member of the 
family be clean in order that the family be cleanly. Is not the cleanli- 
ness of the family the better motive? It is a motive to overcome the 
child’s fondness for dirt, or his laziness to remove dirt when his 
sense of discomfort in being dirty appears less undesirable to him 
than the effort to apply soap and water. Shall he wash out of self- 
respect or out of family regard and family self-respect? 

Shall he develop an individual consciousness or a social conscious- 
ness? The one is selfish. The other is unselfish. The individual 
consciousness is anarhistic. For an anarchist is one who denies the 
claims of society upon the individual. He may not throw bombs and 
he may be a gentle person. A child is developing the consciousness 
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of an anarchist if he wash his hands solely out of self-respect, if 
he is polite solely out of self-respect, if he is honest, truthful or 
kind solely out of self-respect, if he is or does any of these things 
only in order that he may‘ develop his character, or that he may go 
to heaven when he dies and be rewarded there. 

He is one degree better than an individualist if he washes his 
hands in order to please his mother. In that case he is an altruist. 
He washes for the sake of another, and is unselfish. But he is not 
social until he acts out of regard for the family. His obedience 
is staked upon his love or fear of this woman. But this woman has 
no right to make him wash his hands excepting because she is his 
mother. If she is intelligent enough to appreciate this, she will 
require him to act upon her authority as a head of the family, and 
he will obey out of regard to family custom and family good. 

So my hand obeys my head, not because it shall make a sacri- 
fice for my head, but because my brain directs in the interest of 
my body. 

THE LAW OF CHARACTER. 

The character of a member of a family is a by-product of his 
effort to serve his family. 

Character comes by indirection. It is lost if directly sought. 
The practice however of attempting to develop character directly, 
upon individualistic or alturistic principles, is too painfully common 
to require comment. 

The issue appears in acute form in the case of quarrels. 

If children of a family quarrel shall a parent punish the child 
who wronged the other? Or shall he punish the guilty child, or 
children, for violating the rights of the family by disturbing the 
peace and happiness of the home? 

Justice is never complete in family life until it extends to the 
administration of penalties for its violation, as Ezekiel so admirably 
argues in the case of punishment of criminals by the state. 


Il. THE WEALTH OF HOME EXPERIENCE. 

The experience of a family is rich in proportion to the number 
of its members. 

Every child contributes interests of his own to the home. He 
adds to the complexity of the family organism and it develops 
thereby to a higher stage of evolution. He is one more kind of a 
person for the rest of the family to learn how to get along with. 
He is a separate joy and a separate source of knowledge, for his 
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rights, responsibilities and duties challenge family experience for 
solution. 

Caleulating people are ashamed of large families. Large fami- 
lies are properly ashamed of calculating people. 

We know that may couples have not the means to finance large 
families. But the question is whether they should be proud of their 
disability. Despite excuses for small families the law is inexorable 
that a family that is poor in numbers is poor in family experience. 

Race suicide has its terrors for the state, and for college presi- 
dents who look to alumni for a growing supply of students, byt 
from the home point of view small families are responsible for a 
barren home life. A large part of the demand made by parents for 
a solution of how to rear their offspring comes to us from households 
where family material is very scanty. 

If a family has suffered arrested development after begetting 
a solitary child, either the child should be given brothers and sisters 
or he should be sent to a boarding school as soon as he is past for- 
getting the love of father and mother. Meanwhile he is sometimes 
more to be pitied than the inmates of an orphan asylum. 

If a child has everything done for him at home he does nothing, 
and his development is as nearly negligible as it is possible to be. 
A family ought to be so large in proportion to the wealth of the 
parents, that it is impossible to employ enough servants to leave 
no chores for the children. In a large family the rights and duties 
of children multiply, and clamor so continuously for observance, that 
the ethical aspect of life is never lost sight of. A swarm of children 
will make material things in a home of secondary importance. Things 
may be given a child, but he has to look after his rights. They 
require eternal vigilance, and not a little reflection; and his duties 
require activities and emotions that he is likely to exercise in pro- 
portion to the magnitude of the demands which the conditions of 
his life impose. 


Il. THE VALUATION OF EXPERIENCE. 


Respect is the measure of another’s worth. Worth is the product 
of experience. 

Parents have had more experience than their children. They 
should be respected by their children accordingly. 

Can sons and daughters however be expected to look up to their 
parents when father and mother treat them as equals or even as their 
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superiors because forsooth of their sons’ and daughters’ better school- 
ing? 

The excuse made for such parental weakness is the quest of com- 
radeship with their children. But comradeship never flourished for 
being upon a false basis. 

Parents must look down to (I do not say ‘‘down upon’’) their 
children from the height of a larger experience of life, if their chil- 
dren are to look up to them at the same angle. 

The greater part of business lies in the management of money 
to make a profit, the lesser part is the assembling of capital for the 
purpose. The greater part of education is not the pursuit of ideas 
but learning how to use them. And no idea is worth having except- 
ing insofar as the possessor knows how to use it. 

The parent has the advantage over his child of a larger expeyi- 
ence of life. An illiterate father should presume upon his superior 
knowledge of the world with a son who has graduated from college, 
and command the respect that his son ought to give him if he assumes 
that it is his due. 

One difficulty is inevitable. Anyone, old or young, can appreciate 
his limitations in ideas to a greater degree than he can the inadequacy 
of his experience in the use of ideas. The youth is humble regarding 
the limits of his technical knowledge, when he is unabashed regarding 
his small knowledge of human nature and affairs. He knows the 
people of his own family and set. How is he to anticipate as exactly 
the types of character that he must reckon with beyond the confines 
of his feathered nest? How can he anticipate the complexity of 
affairs in which he has no experience? The very descriptions that he 
has read and heard of the ways of the world deceive him by their sim- 
plicity. The stubbornness of facts is indescribable. Experience on 
the other hand can master conditions, whose very existence cannot be 
made plausible to the uninitiated. 

Knowledge can be expressed in symbols and it is tanght at 
school. But wisdom cannot be coined. It will not circulate. It must 
be learned directly. Children learn much wisdom in family, school 
and play life. But the wisdom of the world, not to be communicated 
by their previous activities, is a family asset of which parents are the 
custodians. And the wiser the youth the more he will respect the 
wisdom of his parents. In the absence of experience the only wisdom 
is to respect its possessor. If parents do not know this how shall their 
children ? 
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IV. THE PURSUIT OF EXPERIENCE. 

Is morality the end of home education? I do not think that it 
is. Morality is a means and not an end of life. The object of life 
is life—abundance of life. ‘‘I am come that they might have life 
and that they might have it more abundantly.’’ 

1. ‘‘Religion is consciousness of the highest social values.’’ It 
develops by the quests for sustenance and companionship. Accord- 
ing to Judaism and Christianity these quests are to be regulated by 
ethical principles. The religious experience of the home is normally 
a morally conditioned quest for sustenance and companionship. A 
religious home should supply every member of the family circle with 
experience in both of these quests. 

This is another argument for household chores for children. 

The children need not earn money in a business market, but they 
can contribute labor to maintain the home, in order to learn by expe- 
rience, that the procuring, distributing and use of shelter, food and 
clothing should be managed according to moral standards of conduct. 

Similarly companionship must be an experience in which happi- 
ness is secured through love. 

2. Here and there the objection is raised that religion should be 
postponed until the child is a youth at least and can choose for him- 
self between a religious and an irreligious life. 

In the first place, however, the family has a right to happiness 
before the child is a youth. 

If the parents have learned that the road to happiness is paved 
with moral activity, they owe it to their family to develop an ethical 
home life. 

In the second place parents have a responsibility to society that 
the children whom they train for it shall be developed for leadership 
in the world of the next generation, and it is fortunate for society, 
in our opinion, if the parents recognize that the welfare of society 
depends upon the ethical development of mankind. 

The question of teaching children concerning God turns upon 
laws of evolution. 

The young child does not think in terms of abstraction. He 
personifies qualities of character. His own character is moulded by 
his admirations. He must adore God in order to appreciate the 
qualities of character which should adorn a man, a woman, or a 
child. It is not in a creed but in a person that his ideals can focus, 
assume unity and dictate singleness of purpose. 
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Doctrinal definitions tend to make God impersonal and unattract- 
ive toa child. His spiritual appreciation is dulled by them. 

Prayer on the other hand is an experience. It is a conversation 
with God and a meditation upon moral values—or ought to be if it 
be truly prayer. Grace at table assumes a divine presence. Family 
prayers does the same thing. 

3. The religious experience of the home proceeds by the double 
process of adaptation to environment and the development of home 
environment. 

(a) Adaptation to environment is developed through the experi- 
ence of getting on with persons and of doing work. All that is 
learned through these activities in the home will be capital for invest- 
ment in other social partnerships into which the boy or girl may 
enter. 

(b) In the social groups of school, citizenship, business, friend- 
ship, etc., the environment will be found less moral as a rule than it 
is at home. The evolution of society is accomplished no less by devel- 
oping the institutions of home, school, business, politics, etc., than by 
the growth of the personal character of the individuals themselves 
who are associated, for these institutions supply the environment of 
the individual. 

A home must be viewed as itself a growing organism, developing 
a more and more spiritual environment for its members. And the expe- 
rience of children in contributing to the development of home environ- 
ment should be so rich, conscious and distinct that it will become im- 
possible for them ever after to overlook the law, that the development 
of the conditions under which they or other persons live, is essential 
to their individual progress. 

Nothing is so vital to the progress of society than the moral stand- 
ards of its institutions. The efficiency of co-operative effort is in 
direct proportion to the moral quality of its sanctions. The measure 
of social evolution is the amount of liberty accorded to the individual 
to approximate his moral ideals in practice. 

The purpose, then, of the home is an adequate experience for its 
members in the quests for sustenance and companionship, prosecuted 
in a favorable environment. And the open secret of a successful home 
is the constant development of the moral quality of its activities. 

4. So much for a theory of the religious experience of the home. 
We confront one condition, however, which deserves special mention. 
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THE LAW OF INDIVIDUALITY. 


Privacy is essential to individuality. Every member of a family 
should have the liberty of being alone and should practice private 
meditation assiduously. 

Every child should have his own room. A law of evolution 
ignores excuses. To have many rooms is expensive. But privacy is 
the price of well-developed individuality, whether the price can be 
paid or not. The floor space of many houses is wastefully apportioned. 
City homes built against each other in rows are designed primarily, 
not for the privacy of members of a family, but for the holding of 
receptions and giving afternoon teas. This is the case of many other 
houses of conventional patterns. Thus the larger rooms will open into 
one another with sliding doors so that the whole floor can be used 
by a crowd. This arrangement prevails often on two floors. The 
rest of the house is for bedrooms and too many of them generally are 
double bedrooms. And bedrooms are often thoroughfares to bath- 
rooms. 

If a family should separate after breakfast for every member of 
the household to be alone for ten minutes, a house with more rooms 
than the number of members of the family could not always furnish 
the rooms necessary. You cannot feel alone in a parlor, for instance. 
After you have drawn the folding doors there are the empty chairs 
to mock you. You feel solitary, perhaps, but you do not feel alone. 
You must feel in place to be alone. You must get behind a locked 
door to be free from interruption and you need to sit in the one chair 
in the room which is designed to be comfortable. 

In numerous houses, however, the keys to bedroom doors are so 
seldom used that most of them get lost. 

If we live in the city we probably ought to move into another 
house. If we live in the country, however, we have all outdoors and 
every one of our children can have his favorite haunt. How children 
love their secret nooks where they can dream and make their lives a 
song ! 








CHURCH AND PARENTS. 
RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CHURCH FOR TRAINING PARENTS 


Irvine F. Woop, Px.D., 
Professor Biblical Literature, Smith College, Northumpton, Mass. 


In my earlier life I spent some years as a teacher in a mission 
college in Ceylon. While there one of the missionary families with 
several children took a furlough to America. The children, like 
many missionary children, spoke the native language as well as they 
did English. In fact, one of them refused ever to use English at 
all. When told that he would have to use it in America, he replied 
in Tamil, ‘‘I don’t know any English.’’ When the family returned 
from America, a year and a half or so later, those children had per- 
manently lost every word of the native language. 

That piece of practical child psychology made me strongly sus- 
pect that a great deal which I heard said about the importance of 
the Church’s impressing religious training early on the mind of the 
child was sheer nonsense, and that the real person for the church to 
train was the parent. And my suspicion that this is the fact has 
grown with the years. 

The problem of the relation of church and home has usually 
been, how may the church help the home in the education of chil- 
dren? That was interpreted to mean, how may the church give edu- 
eation to the children outside the home? The subject I am asked 


to speak on is more difficult and more profound. It puts the church 
in the position of a normal school to teach the teachers. That is its 


proper place. After all, we never can forget that the parents are 
the greatest influence in forming the child’s character. It is true 
that the unexpected often occurs in individual eases. A seemingly 
incidental influence may permanently mold a life. The chureh rightly 
hopes that this unusual thing may happen—that the few hours it 
ean get the child may suffice to supply the lack of parental training, 
or even, if necessary, to counteract an influence from it. Sometimes 
that happens; but the chureh has no right to expect that it will 
usually happen. In the vast majority of cases the church must ex- 
pect that the children will be what the parents make them. Now 
any institution dealing with masses of people must, if it is to be 
of the most efficiency, throw its greatest efforts upon what will be 
effective with the majority. The exceptional cases will command 
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much time and thought, and will never be neglected, but the main 
lines of policy in the institution must be laid with regard to the most 
efficient work with the greatest number. All schools and all business 
enterprises so arrange their plans. Is it exaggeration to say that with 
regard to its work for chidren, the church has not done this? It 
has expended time, effort, and money with splendid devotion upon 
the influence of the child within the walls of the church, but has given 
relatively very little attention to the influence of the child within 
the walls of the home. Moreover, while the problems of home relig- 
ious training are growing intrinsically more complicated and more 
difficult at an exceedingly rapid rate, the church is giving both abso- 
lutely and relatively less aid to their solution than in former genera- 
tions. This is due partly to the very newness of these problems. 
The leaders of the church themselves often have no solution to offer 
to parents. The best way to find solutions for hard problems is not 
to ignore them, but to state them openly, to find their causes and 
conditions, above all, to bring them out from the atmosphere of theory 
into the realm of reality. That is best done, to use the phrase of the 
street, by getting next to the people immediately concerned: in the 
present case, the parents who have the problems. Upon some prob- 
lems modern psychology has light. The parent needs the psycholo- 
gist, and the psychologist needs the parent. The leaders of the 
church can be the intermediaries. Other aids to the solution come 
from other quarters. The leaders of the church must interpret all 
these aids to parents in terms of their religious value. 

The first element on which we need clear thinking is the pur- 
pose toward which we are working. What does the church wish to 
accomplish by the training of parents? It does not simply aim to 
reproduce the home of fifty years ago. That home would not fit 
present conditions. Any attempt to reproduce it would be pre- 
doomed to failure. The church wishes to produce a home life in 
which the coming generation will be best fitted for the life upon 
which it must enter. The homes need to train in three kinds of quali- 
ties; (1) in the common virtues: honesty, sincerity, strict justice, 
generosity, the appreciation of high ideals; (2) in adaptations to 
new situations, and even to situations which will arise in the near 
future but are not yet clearly manifest. Business men feel the need 
of such adaptation; men interested in religious training feel it still 
more keenly. This is not saying that religion changes, any more 
than the fundamental principle of business changes; but the expres- 
sion of religion changes; adaptation of religion to changes in thought 
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and custom are imperatively demanded; (3) In preparation for 
adjustment to a new social situation with a more acute social con- 
science and a keener sense of social responsibilities than ever before. 
It is of infinite importance that the supports which religion may give 
to the new social structure which we are already beginning to build 
shall be forged in the homes rather than in the too extreme heat of 
any sort of public cotroversy. 

What do we wish to accomplish in the religious training of 
parents, then? Just what we do in any other phase of their train- 
ing—help them to know how to adjust their children to the life of 
the next generation. What subjects of training may the church prop- 
erly regard as its function? 

1. Anything that is necessary for good living, not done by any 
other agency. It is proper for the church to engage a doctor or a 
nurse to give lectures to mothers on the proper food for infants, if 
that is the only way the mothers of any community are likely to get 
such knowledge. It is the church’s business to see that enlightened 
common sense is so applied as to make worthy community and indi- 
vidual life possible. It may properly be a filler-in-of-gaps of all kinds. 

2. There are particular fields which properly belong to the 
church. The church should regard it as its proper business to train 
parents in the facts of moral and reigious growth. When a mother 
is alarmed at destructive instincts in the child of four or of the 
love of .a good fight in the boy of nine, plainly that mother has not 


had the training which she ought to have had. I do not know where, ~ 


except in the church, she could have obtained it. On the other hand, 
when a father is complaisant over vice in his son, because it is only 
sowing wild oats, somebody is responsible for his not knowing the 
permanent effects of vice in the period of adolescence. I do not know 
any agency which ought to hold itself more responsible for this than 
the church. These are doubtless extreme cases, but they shade off 
into all sorts of moral and religious problems. Pastors and Sunday 
school superintendents and teachers ought to be, each in his own 
mezsure, familiar with such problems. The church ought to see that 
the knowledge now available on such subjects is given to parents. 

Do you say this involves the teaching of formal child-psychol- 
ogy? No, not at all. It involves giving the results of it to parents, 
but that is not its forma! teaching. It is the function of the church 
to do for the parent with this subject what the best agricultural 
papers do for the farmer with agricultural chemistry, make it an 
applied science. 
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The church should feel resposible for training the parents to train 
the children to value the church. We sit and moan because the young 
people slip away from the church, and ministers worry themselves 
into nervous prostration trying to devise schemes that will draw them 
into the church. The church is trying to carry its own load and that of 
other p2ople too. About four-fifths of the responsibility belongs to the 
parents. The church ought to be able to say, ‘‘ Where are your chil- 
dren? Why aren’t they in chureh? You are responsible.’’ It ean- 
not n fairness say this at present, for it never has seriously taught 
pzrents that they were responsible. On the contrary, it has arranged 
Sunday school work, young people’s societies, missionary guilds, boys’ 
clubs, and everything else of that sort as though it deliberately 
intended not to hold parents responsible for their children’s religious 
and moral training. In all these things, the parents ought to have 
been given some share. The ideal of the work of the church for the 
child enght to be, ‘‘Nothing done for the child in which the parent 
does nt have a share of responsibility.’’ That is a council of perfee- 
tion, I know. We have departed so far from it that no church could 
immediately put it into force; but that is the ideal, I am very sure, 
toward which we should move. 

This leads me to say that the church must train parents to do 
some religious training themselves, and not to rely upon the church 
for it all. The neglect of religious training by parents, and their 
tendency to let the church do it all, is an old complaint. Horace 
Bushnell already voiced it in ‘‘Christian Nurture.’’ In his day the 
chureh used preaching services and revival methods to reach the 
children religiously. He says, ‘‘What can be more strangely wide 
of all just apprehension than the immense efficacy imputed by most 
parents to the Christian ministry compared with what they take te 
be the almost insignificant power conferred on them in their parental 
charge and duties? Let no parent, shifting off his duty to his chil- 
dren, think to have his defects made up, and the consequent damages 
mended afterwards, when they have come to maturity, by the eom- 
paratively slender, always doubtful, efficacy of preaching.’’ 

Substitute ‘‘Sunday school or ‘‘Young People’s societies’ for 
‘‘ministry’’ and ‘‘preaching,’’ and we have stated the situation of 
today. Vague complaint or even fervent exhortation will do little 
good. If the trouble persists under changed circumstances, there 
must be some persistent reason for it. Nor can it be mere moral lazi- 
ness. The great body of Christian people are not morally lazy, 
especially in regard to their children. Does not the reason really rest 
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back upon the church itself? In the main, parents do not feel that 
they know how to give religious training to their children. Neither 
in the generation of Horace Bushnell nor today, has the church given 
them any systematic help in the matter. Thoughtful parents, espe- 
cially at present, are often puzzled. They know that many things 
have changed. They know that the old methods of religious teaching 
ean no longer be effectively used. They often suspect that the proper 
content of teaching about some subjects, for example, the Bible, is not 
what is was when they were young. They know that parents some- 
times do great harm to their children by well-meant but unwise 
religious teaching. When the church demands that they should teach 
religion to their children, they feel, though they have the best good 
will in the world, that they do not know how. They are right. Effect- 
ive teaching of things pertaining to religion is different now from 
what it was a generation ago. They need help. The church ought to 
give it, and, to speak frankly, the church has not given it. It will in 
time. The church simply has not yet found time for it, with all the 
other things it has to do. The sooner it does find time, the better for 
all concerned. There are many specific subjects on which most 
parents are waiting for help from the church, before they can prop- 
erly train their children. Let me mention some: prayer, the wise 
use of the Bible, the Sunday question, Christian discrimination in 
amusements, the place of belief in the religious life, creeds. miracles. 

Parents also need help in training children to an attitude of mind 
as well as to an understanding of particular subjects. Religion is 
itself an attitude toward life, and only uses an understanding of par- 
ticular subjects in order to express that attitude. Parents need help 
to show their children that the religious attitude toward life may 
persist while its expression changes. The world invites young people 
to think. It encourages them to recognize progress and change. 
Religion cannot be shut off from the rest of life, nor is it desirable 
that it should be. We want our young people to do their own think- 
ing in religion as elsewhere. In order to do that wisely there is great 
need of some experience of freedom of religious thought in the home. 
If young people are trained at home to recognize religion only when 
it stands still and does not think, then their religious life, as thinking 
men and women in the coming generation, will be very hard for 
them. The greatest religious tragedies of young people are caused, 
not by temptation to sin, but by a home training which makes it im- 
possible for them to do any independent thinking or to change the 
form of their religion without supposing that they have lost its 
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content. The church ought to train parents to teach their children 
to look for a richer, better, fuller interpretation of religion in the 
future than in the present; to expect changes in religious creeds and 
expressions; to realize that God is the God of the living, not of the 
dead, and that the living is always changing. This ought not to 
need emphasis in the city of Providence, with its early history of 
religious breadth. but we who come in from the Puritan regions of 
New England and beyond may remind ourselves that this is good 
Puritan doctrine also. We remember the words of the Puritan leader, 
‘There is yet more light to break forth from God’s word.’’ 

I have dwelt upon this phase of the subject because this is a field 
where the Colleges need the help of the churches. The young people 
who come to us must live in the future. We desire to help prepare 
them for it. We want their religion to be such that they can carry 
it into the future with them. We want it to grow with God’s growing 
truth. We want them to come to us with a home training which will 
lead them to expect and to welcome religious growth. We wish to 
be able to presuppose their recognition that such growth will not 
change in the least the substance of reality in the Christian religion: 
the love of God, and the love of man, and loyalty to Jesus Christ. 
The majority of parents desire their children to go out with this 
training, if the leaders of the church will show them how it can be 
done. They are often afraid to give definite and positive impressions 
to their children for fear they will either minimize the essentials or 
magnify the non-essentials of religion; and so they let it go by 
default. I wish to express the gratitude of college teachers to the 
many pastors and Sunday school teachers who are doing what they 
can to help young people meet changes, and to help the parents to 
see the situation their children must meet. This whole subject is one 
of the utmost importance. 

It is evident that here is a large field of activity for the church. 
How can it be cultivated ? 

1. The power of the sermon must not be lost sight of amid the 
multitude of new agencies. For many churches this will long remain 
the best way of reaching the parents. 

2. The mid-week meeting of many churches could profitably be 
used for occasional studies of the home, so adapted as to meet the 
needs of local conditions. Particular problems can often be treated 
there both more informally and more thoroughly than in the Sab- 
bath service. 

8. I would like to couple in one group mothers’ meetings and 
men’s clubs. The last have not yet been used very much for discus- 
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sions of home problems, but surely those problems are as vital as any 
they now discuss. These problems have suffered from over-femi- 
nization. We have regarded them as mothers’ problems. They are 
fathers’ problems, too; and most fathers will welcome a straight dis- 
cussion of the subject. If some of the men are not fathers, they have 
all been sons, and the opinion of the son often throws as much light 
on the home problem as the opinion of the father. 

4, During the last few years the adult department of the Sun- 
day school has increased remarkably in numbers and efficiency; but 
its growth has only begun. It still has great undeveloped possibili- 
ties. One of them is in this field of the training of parents. Why 
should there not be classes for the study of the problems of parents? 
They are surely as important as any subjects studied in the classes. 
One very good reason in the past has been that there were no pre- 
pared courses, and few persons in the schools able to organize such 
courses for themselves. This answer will not long be given. The 
rapidity of present Sunday school progress is illustrated in this 
matter. In the number of Reticious Epucation for December, 1910, 
Pres. Lorenzo D. Hervey, discussing this subject, says: ‘‘This associa- 
tion (The Religious Education Association) might well undertake 
the preparation of a definite course of study for this purpose.’’ I, 
in preparing this paper, had already written ‘‘There ought to be 
courses especially for parents’ classes. "When the churches demand 
them, the publishers will issue them.’’ In January, 1911, the Sunday 
school publications of the Presbyterian, Congregational, Methodist 
and Southern Methodist churches, began the issue of such a course. 
It is prepared by Professor E. P. St. John and follows the publication 
of an excellent little pamphlet entitled ‘‘The Parents’ Department.”’ 

But one course is not enough. By the side of the year’s course 
must stand short courses, for many parents will feel that they can 
enter a six weeks’ or three months’ study of a special problem, when 
they would hardly venture to promise a year’s attendance. I com- 
mend the consideration of a Parents’ Department to pastors and 
Sunday-school workers. 

5. More important than any formal, organized effort is the rec- 
ognition by church leaders that the religious training of parents is a 
definite responsibility of the church. If those who mold our church 
life will only recognize that, we may safely trust the questions 
of ways and means to the unfailing ingenuity of the American 
mind. If the American mind can be made to see clearly that some 
end is desirable, it usually finds some way of attaining it. 
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Rev. Pascan Harrower, M.A., 
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The mass of literature on Home economics, on the education 
and training of children and the right of children to be well born as 
well as well nurtured, is so vast as to fill our shelves and cover our 
tables. How far this is to carry us, I do not venture to say. What 
it may at least result in, of a new social order, no man can know. 
What does the training of parents imply, and how will it affect 
marriage? Even now, in many states, a man and woman cannot 
marry without a civil license. Is this to become universal? But what 
ultimately shall be the condition that shall determine whether such 
license shall be given? Will prospective parents be obliged to pass 
examinations in Home Economics and Hygiene as related to eugenics 
as well as euthenics? Should those who are morally or physically 
or mentally unfit be allowed to marry? Shall people who are tem- 
peramentally, or religiously, or racially, or in matter of age, unsuited 
to each other, who are careless or improvident, without regular 
employment, who are indolent or intemperate, be given license? 
Where shall the line be drawn? Is the training for parenthood to 
be made as essential to the exercise of parenthood, as the training 
of a physician, or engineer or public-school teacher is to the carrying 


on of these professions ? 
At present the exercise of parenthood is subject, practically to 


no conditioning law. The highest prerogative of man and woman, 
it is absolutely uncontrolled, undirected, free from all effective re- 
straints, and without preparatory training directed to that end. Men 
speak of race-suicide with some considerable concern. It is possible, 
is it not, that the lowered birth rate may be, without our knowledge, 
part of the slow process of evolution towards a wiser and better social 
condition? So much of human progress is a matter of unconscious 
drifting along the stream of tendency, obedient to great laws but 
dimly conceived as yet by most of us, that we may be moving towards 
a fuller and richer civilization, than we can at present formulate. 
But so far as the accepted judgment of today goes, any elaborate 
and sumptuary legislation seems still far away. Men and women 
are what they are. The elemental experiences, hungers, aptitudes, are 
still what they were a century ago. The old order changes, but the 
69 
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dream of a social state in which the innermost life of man shall be 
subject to minute legislation is still a dream. We are still dealing 
with man and woman as we have ordinarily known them. Whatever, 
ultimately is worth having, will be gotten from their willing and 
intelligent choice. We can raise the home only so far as we can raise 
those who build it. We ean ameliorate its external condition and in a 
measure direct its life, but the tone of it, that which, in the last 
analysis makes it a living home and not a public, regulated institu- 
tion. This eludes our definition; this is born of the spirit. 

Unquestionably, what we mean by the ‘‘ Council of Parents”’ will 
largely be determined by what we mean by ‘‘The Training of 
Parents.’’ I conceive that it means something very different now 
from what it may two or three centuries hence. It may then be a 
town council or a matter for municipal or state regulation, and 
parents may have become obsolete in the present sense. I shall assume 
that we are still in the twentieth century, and that the elemental basis 
of the home is what it has been. Parenthood is not a matter of legis- 
lation. The home is not a creation of law. The life of the home is, 
in its essential nature, a spiritual life. It expresses itself in a thou- 
sand material ways, but the soul of it all is a spiritual thing. The 
Council of Parents will thus be concerned with a great variety of 
questions involving the home and family life, but behind this and 
all these, there must be that spiritual something, however you may 
describe it, that makes the empire of the home a spiritual empire. 

The child is born not into a network of rules, but into a fel- 
lowship of hearts and minds. His first years are years of unconscious 
absorption. His training is a matter of cultivation and nurture, 
before it becomes a matter of admonition and instruction. The start- 
ing point of character, of all mental and moral activity, lies back of 
all words in the very character and spirit of the parents. If this 
be living and noble, if it be reverent and pure, if it be loving, patient, 
true, strong, then the stream of life flowing from it, having first 
entered into the child before birth, will later on become precept and 
example. But long before the words of instruction can be either 
used or understood, this atmosphere will have done its work. This 
is the reason why ‘‘family life alone ean secure the development of 
a good heart and of a thoughtful gentle disposition in the full 
intensity and vigor, so incomparably important for every period of 
growth and for the whole life of man.’’ 

I. The Basis of the Family. The family is confessedly the 
supreme expression of human life and fellowship. It is based on 
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an ideal relationship. This relationship grows out of the mutual 
sympathy and love of a man and woman. They may be, and, prop- 
erly speaking, are, possessed of their own separate tastes, aptitudes, 
gifts and qualities. But below all these they are dominated by a 
common love and sympathy which are so powerful as to blend all 
differences. The outcome is a new life for each in each other. The 
fusing of these separate personalities is that which we call the sacra- 
ment of marriage. Now presumably where such a fusing of lives 
comes to pass, we shall possess the condition leading to unity of 
action growing out of unity of ideals. And where this unity exists, 
the outlook upon life is one of mutual concern and interest. Where 
it does not, we find the clashing of separated and antagonistic spirits. 
In the first case, the condition is favorable to mutual council and the 
harmonious adjustment of life to its environment; and in the second 
case, we have the reverse, with its sharp contradictions and opposals 
of will. 

This paper is not concerned with the specific question of divoree, 
but it is not difficult for us to understand the frequency of divorce 
when we remember that it is the inevitable result of an excessive and 
abnormal individualism, and a theory of the family which is in itself 
subversive of the very conception of the home. No doubt many of 
these personal antagonisms, these mal-adjustments and other evils 
which lead to the marring of parental sympathies would be lessened 
if men and women placed first things first. The papular theory of 
the family is false. We must remember that it is the child that 
dominates the home because it is the child that destroys forever by 
his very birth the separateness of his parents. Until the child is 
born, a man and woman are separated personalities. They can come 
and go, live together or apart, and are, with certain limitations, a law 
unto themselves. But the birth of the child changes all this. They 
are no longer merely man and woman, husband and wife, but father 
and mother. They can not longer live and act to themselves alone, 
but to the child that is born of their common life. The fundamental 
question confronting them is no longer their own personal attrac- 
tions or repulsions, the measure of their mutual sympathy, or pleas- 
ure, or preference, or taste. Dominating all other rights is the right 
of the child. What is the child’s claim? This does not mean merely 
sentimental claim for pity in its weakness, for food and clothing. 
It goes far deeper. This new-born life stands before its parents 
and says: ‘‘You have brought me here, not I. You have made me, 
not I. Out of your life I have come. You must put me in possession 
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of my rights as asoul. You cannot rob me of yourselves. You cannot 
turn me adrift. What will you two together do for me, who hold my 
mortgage on you, and claim my own?’’ It is the recognition of this 
claim of the child that is re-casting much of our modern thought. 
It has inspired a new legislation. It makes possible the child welfare 
exhibit recently held in New York. We look for what as the result 
of all this? ‘‘We look for a new earth—a condition of things right 
here, into which it will be safe for a child to be born, safe for his 
body, his mind, his soul. We look for a new earth, and we have set 
ourselves to fashion it. We see a holy city coming when we build it.’’ 

Yes—that is the vision of the city of God, but we must also get 
the vision of the Home of God. Indeed the two belong together, and 
the one will not come down from heaven, save as the other grows up 
on the earth. Let me suggest briefly one primary right of the child, 
which lies at the very heart of this higher conception of parenthood. 
It is preliminary to all constructive thinking on this whole subject.— 
The Child’s Right to God—Many years ago, Theodore Parker, than 
whom America has produced no nobler and more prophetic thinker, 
said, ‘‘The religious faculty is the natural ruler in all the common- 
wealth of man. Therefore,’’ said he, ‘‘I have always taught the 
supremacy of religion and its commanding power in every relation 
of life, both in the life of the individual and in the life of the 
State.’’ 

‘*Tn all things there lives and reigns an eternal law. God alone 
is the source of all things, and all education consists in leading man 
into a simple faith and knowledge of God.’’ So Froebel opens his 
work on ‘‘The Education of Man.’’ He writes not as a theologian 
but an educator. However, we may differ in our religious dogma, 
what we mean by religion, lies back of all definition. Fundamental 
to all life, fundamental to the relation of parents to their children, 
fundamental, because it is a right which the child has as a living 
soul, is this right to God. Perhaps nothing has been more fatal to a 
normal and noble faith than the narrowing conception of religion 
as a matter of dogmatic definition. If parents would but follow the 
first instincts of the parental nature, they would find in these the 
secret springs of faith and religion. When the Hebrew poet said 
that ‘‘like as a father pitieth his own children, even so is the Lord 
merciful to them that fear Him’’; When Jesus told the men of 
His day that just as they gave good gifts to their children, so far 
more would God the Father watch over His children of the earth; 
they both stated truths which lie at the very heart of religion. The 
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‘*Council of Parents’’ in matters of religion involves a return to 
these elementary truths. There is in them nothing obstruse, nothing 
unreal, nothing that divides parents, but rather something that throws 
into the home everything that softens and sanctifies life. 

One of the saddest things in child life today, is its spiritual 
loneliness. In spite of all our splendid civilization, in spite of elabo- 
rate and high-strung systems of education, the soul of the child dwells 
too often in a spiritual solitude. There are in the City of New 
York some 800,000 children between 6 and 17 years of age, and 
less than 300,000 of these are members of Sunday schools. One of 
the notable facts in our modern church life is the relatively small 
proportion of men in publie worship, and a similarly small propor- 
tion of children. The observance of family worship is not found 
in one twentieth of the homes of confessedly Christian people. How- 
ever we may explain it, the religious element is wanting as a back- 
ground of the home life. 


Without doubt religion is an individual experience. Protest- 
antism has rung the changes on this personal experience. But food 
and drink are not individualistic. Reading and writing and arith- 
metie are not; the great laws of conduct, of right and wrong are 
not matters of individualism. If we would only look at life as God 
looks at it, as Jesus did, as Parker and Froebel did, we should find 
it as natural to speak of God, as natural to guard all the deeper 
reverences and hopes, and as quick to see the child-heart opening 
into the God-heart and so out to all life—as to speak of flowers or 
food or clothing. Our parents are the only ones who can do this 
at the time, and in the place, where it can alone be done best. When 
a father and a mother look at religion in this larger way they will 
recreate the faith of the world. 


Christ is yet to come into His own. Religion is still in its 
beginnings. It is still cramped and hardened and weighted down 
with individualism. It lacks flexibility and spring, and so, too, seri- 
ously lacks sweetness and charm and humanness. I ean conceive 
that nothing is more important than the fresh, mutual study of the 
child’s right to God and faith and hope, by fathers and mothers who 
are willing to throw aside all narrow conceptions and come face 
to face with the soul of their little child. Catechisms are proverbi- 
ally dry and abstract. But I know of no statement of religion sweeter 
and more winning in its spirit, fuller of sanity and strength, than 
this in which the child rehearses his duty towards God: 
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Question. What is my duty towards God? 

Answer. My duty towards God is to believe in Him, to fear 
Him, and to love Him with all miy heart, with all my mind, with all 
my soul, and with all my strength: To worship Him, to give Him 
thanks: To put my whole trust in Him, to call upon Him: To honor 
His holy Name and His Word: And to serve Him truly all the 
days of my life. 

This might well form the material alone for the Parent’s Coun- 
cil in our homes, but it might be printed in golden letters on the pro- 
gram of every large conference of parents and educators. The simple 
nobleness of its words makes poor indeed the narrowness and pro- 
vincialism of much of our religious thought. 

The pity is, most of us parents never learn how to be parents 
until it is too late. If we could begin over again when we have caught 
something of the divine secret, we might do better. It is one of the 
most human and pathetic facts in Jewish history that, while Samuel 
was called to fill the place of Eli’s sons, his own sons, in turn, broke 
his heart by their evil life. Somehow and somewhere we fathers 
and mothers fail. Somehow we miss the secret of parenthood. We 
learn our lessons too late. 

II. I may seem to have dwelt upon the preceding part of my 
subject at undue length. But my conviction is that the spiritual 
right of the child in reality determines the whole question, and alone 
gives meaning to the Home. Otherwise the breeding of children 
might be carried on as we do the breeding of cattle. 

Let me in closing briefly state certain propositions: 

1. The Background of God determines life and its reverences, 
and gives religion its purpose and authority. 

2. The Fatherhood of God defines the content of human parent- 
hoed and childhood. 

3. The right of the child to God determines the home ideal today, 
just as the right of the child Jesus to His Heavenly Father deter- 
mined the home-ideal in Nazareth, 1900 years ago. 

4. These truths alone give character and stability to the family. 

It is significant to note here the statement of the superintendent 
of the South Dakota Training School: ‘‘I usually put it this way,’’ 
he remarks, ‘‘30 per cent come from homes in which there has 
been separation or divorce; 30 per cent have no parents living, 
or one parent only who is not able to care for the child; 30 per cent 
from homes where the child has not good influences and training; 
10 per cent from homes that may be called good, that is, the family 
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has good standing in the community.’’ The significant thing is that 
60 per cent of these dependent children come from homes practically 
ruined either by divorce or separation of the parents, and those 
equally ruined by the influence and training of bad or incompetent 
parents. If this judgment holds in the case of such institutions, and 
there would seem to be reason for believing it does, then we may 
venture to believe that 60 per cent of the wayward and poorly- 
nurtured children of our communities comes from homes whose parents 
fall below the normal standard of parenthood. These homes are 
always on the verge of breaking. Held together by laws and custom, 
they are still warped and made insecure by forces which otherwise 
weuld disrupt them. 

5. The evils of divorcee and separation, and of the ill-governed 
home, are evils of a crass individualism and selfishness. 

In the light of our present day this individualism stands wholly 
_ discredited, and our best and wisest social thinkers are telling us 
that the individual today is made by society, and not society by 
the individual; that with few exceptions men are the victims of 
inexorable conditions, and therefore that the only way in which to 
change men is to change the conditions which mould them.’’ If 
such individualism is discredited in society at large, then it is equally 
discredited in the home. A normal childhood cannot come from 
abnormal homes. Abnormal homes do not represent, only, homes of 
ignorance and outbreaking viciousness, but those also in which a true 
parenthood is marred by the failure to comprehend the rights of 
the child and the spiritual character of the home itself. 

6. There is no other means by which human life can be per- 
petuated than by the marriage of men and women, and the estab- 
lished home. Men are not cattle but souls. 

The right of the State to enforee parental responsibility is a 
modern point of view. Sidney Webb has stated that it is ‘‘an inno- 
vation of the past half century. A hundred years ago if a father 
had left his children half-starved, scantily clothed in rags, with the 
most miserable lodgings, over-crowded and indecently occupied, with 
every kind of insanitation, so long as the parish was put to no 
expense, no one took proceedings against him.’’ The waste of 
child life was not regarded. The child was his own, and the public 
authorities did not interfere. That period is passing. The com- 
munity today recognizes the child’s rights. There is coming into 
existence a new standard of parenthood. Unquestionably there will 
be limitations to the enforcement of parental checks. There is always 
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a certain peril in too elaborate regulations. But there will result 
from this modern view a higher standard of parental responsibility. 
Any civilization is of value in proportion to the elevation of its gen- 
erally accepted standards, and not in proportion to the minuteness 
of its sumptuary legislation. 

I can conceive of no message which this age needs burned more 
deeply into its thought, than that of the supreme and unalterable 
obligation of the home and parenthood. The rights of the child, 
and not the rights of the parents, is the reversal of that gospel of 
individualism which threatens as with a deluge the whole structure 
of modern life. All legislation on the subject of divorcee must start 
not from the individual rights of husband and wife, but from the 
preliminary rights of the child. It is a fair question whether a 
man and woman seeking divorce are not, ipso facto, guilty of con- 
spiring to defraud the children, and therefore are not subject to 
prosecution and penalty rather than entitled to freedom from the 
marriage bond. 

If parents have no right to rob their children of education, have 
they a right to rob them of their home. If a man or woman can 
be subjected to legal prosecution for the starving of their children’s 
bodies, are they, on the contrary, to be provided with legal oppor- 
tunities for escaping the obligations they have assumed for the 
integrity of the family of which these children are the enforced mem- 
bers? Whatever makes for the strengthening of the family, all 
questions of home economies, of health and hygiene and the physi- 
ology of life; the problems of parenthood, the safe-guarding of expect- 
ant mothers and the care of infants; all questions of dress and food 
of children, their qualities and traits, their education and vocation 
in life, questions of books and amusements and the daily papers, all 
these come within the scope of the Parent’s Council, and the Council 
may broaden till it takes in larger conferences of parents. Other sub- 
jects touching the deeper life of the home such as the mutual life 
of the parents, their faults, failures, their lack of sympathy, their 
antagonisms, alienations, mutual rights and sacrifices, the home itself, 
faith, reverence and duty,—how shall these be considered? Happily, 
indeed, there are many homes where all these things are known and 
understood. In spite of all the forces which have worked for the 
undermining of the home and family, I am persuaded that these 
are being met by an increasing volume of healthy study, and the 
energy of a new crusade for the welfare of childhood and youth. 
The removal of our ills, and the upbuilding of our social order must 
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be brought about by a great change in the spirit of our life. And 
there are not wanting signs that the Home is beginning to receive 
a new interest and function in human life. 

7. Fundamental to all else, men and women must learn the full 
and mysterious sacrament of parenthood, not only in its physical 
sense, but in its spiritual sense. Just as the power of the Highest 
overshadowed the Mother of Jesus from the moment of her concep- 
tion, so must the sanctity of God overshadow the motherhood of 
man in human homes. The rights of the child begin in the womb 
of his mother, and the Council of Parents antedates his birth. 

I close with the one immortal parable of the home. ‘‘A boy of 
twelve in old Jerusalem one day realized that he had reached the age 
when he must think for himself and make decisions. Without false 
ideas of independence, he went back to his home and workshop, and 
did the things his parents thought best, but he began that day to 
live his own life, and to make his plans for helping the world. He was 
not ambitious to be rich or famous. He would not fight and he 
hated meanness, cruelty, injustice and hypocrisy. When he grew to 
manhood, he healed the sick people, comforted the sorrowful, pitied 
those who did wrong, divided his food with the hungry, strength- 
ened the weak, and made friends with children. He loved the sea 
and boats, the hills and fields, flowers and birds. He was brave in 
danger, patient when persecuted, heroic in temptation, pure in heart, 
and so loving and unselfish that millions of people who never saw 
him would lay down their lives for him. He did not preach long 
sermons. He never wrote a book. You could easily commit to mem- 
ory all his recorded words. He died poor and almost friendless, and 
yet we celebrate his birthday throughout the world; we date our 
letters from the year of his birth; we offer in Congress and Parlia- 
ments, prayers in his name. The history of his life is printed in 
four hundred languages. Kings and Emperors, presidents and judges, 
statesmen and scholars, peasants and slaves, declare this to be the 
greatest and best of all books. Thousands of magnificent buildings 
have been erected to him—abbeys, cathedrals and churches. Our 
greatest colleges were dedicated to this poor boy who never went to 
college, never left his own little country, and died when he was only 
thirty-three years old. From his life and death, painters, poets, ora- 
tors and musicians have gained their highest inspiration. From this 
wonderful, perfect boyhood and the work it began, girls and boys of 
every land may learn kindness, courage, obedience and devotion to 
duty.’? The home where this boy lived was not a home of culture 
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and wealth or conspicuous station, but it was founded in the simple 
faith of noble hearts, to whom the reverences of God and child- 
hood were abidingly real. 

God gave this parable to the world nineteen centuries ago. It 
is for us to explain it now in these modern ways. It reveals the soul 
of all parenthood. Into the toil and difficulty of the present, it 
comes with its message. However and wherever the heart of man 
travels, there shall this story go with its immortal voice, and the 
homes of men shall find peace and beauty as they reflect the spirit 
of the Home where God’s great child lived and grew, and from 
whose wise and noble fellowship, he passed out to the service of men. 





AN UNUSED OPPORTUNITY FOR RELIGION 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Epwarp O. Sisson, Pu.D., 
Professor of Education, The University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


Since the human life began character has been bred by charac- 
ter, and that not mainly through organic inheritance but through 
personal and social influence; and influence works through what is 
called in common speech example, and in the more comprehensive 
term of the psychologist, suggestion: that is through presenting to the 
developing soul images of deeds, ideals, characteristics, aims, am- 
bitions, in a word whatever may be considered a part or quality of 
the great thing we call character. 

The two requisites for the communication of elements of charac- 
ter are first a channel of access; this may be through direct observa- 
tion of personalities actually present before the senses of the child; 
on the other hand the channel may be a myth or legend, or historical 
narrative coming from near or far, from the remotest periods of 
the past or the furthest confines of the inhabited earth—or even 
from where shines ‘‘the light that never was on land or sea.’’ These 
images from afar make the distinguishing content of every sort 
of genuine classic: hence the truth of the saying, ‘‘We cannot 
educate without the classics.’? To dispense with these classics would 
be for every generation to start afresh from almost the lowest 
level of human evolution. 
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The second requisite is that the image should appeal to the 
soul of the child; it must be essentially kin to some impulse, how- 
ever faint or vague or blind, of his dawning consciousness ; it must be 
able to stir a response, an appropriation and finally an adoption. It 
must be to him a thing to be desired in his own personality, the 
very existence of which it also helps to reveal to him. Nor is this 
harmony between the human ideal and the impulses of the child’s 
nature anything accidental or precarious—for all the elements of 
ripe human character are but the fuller development of those 
common. 

This is the great truth of incarnation—the Logos made Flesh— 
**the living epistles known and read of all men.’’ It is the truest 
use of great men, for the memory of man, having devised for its 
assistance the pen and the press, can multiply the brief span of 
the hero’s life into ages of immortality, through all of which he 
being dead yet speaketh. 

The preservation and development of a race or nation depends 
upon the continuous and progressive breeding of fit members. First, 
of course, the qualities that have made the nation are to be con- 
served ; but if progress is to be made new qualities and powers must 
be added. All modern culture-races, and most of all the United 
States, have progress thrust upon them, and hence cannot evade 
the necessity of progressive training of individuals. 

Fortunately the necessary progress does not so much mean 
absolutely new elements of character, as rather the wider distribu- 
tion of qualities long ago embodied in individual leaders—in 
national heroes, sages, saints. These illustrious characters embrace 
in their own personalities both the traditional virtues of the race, and, 
in a sort of prophetic way, the virtues which the race has not yet 
acquired, but which it must have in order to fulfill its destiny. 
When a race idealizes a hero, as it of course usually does, improves 
upon him, forgets his weakness and defects, and adds to his virtues, 
it is simply an instinctive attempt to make him still more useful 
and effective as an instrument in the production of national 

. character. 

Thus there is ceaseless and epoch-long interplay between race- 
character, vague yet real and potent, and the individual characters 
of the great personalities of the race: the individuals spring from 
the very heart of the race, they embody it, represent it, and yet 
surpass, transcend, or even rebuke it by their higher standards; 
the race must then begin to forge its way forward toward the 
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marks set by its heroes and martyrs. All this is writ large in the 
history of every vital race in history—the race is almost identified 
with its national leaders; it calls itself by their names, it ascribes 
divinity to them, it makes their sayings into laws and oracles, and 
above all, it weaves the record of their deeds and character into 
the very tissue of its education. 

The present generation of Americans, and the rising generation, 
are perilously ignorant of the great personalities of our history; 
even the greatest, such as Washington and Lincoln, are known in 
the most superficial way and their real and essential natures are 
unknown. Thus national education is deprived of one of its most 
potent agencies, lacking which it can never do its work. If any- 
one doubts this ignorance let him find out what a class of college 
students or a gathering of business men really know about any of 
our great Americans, say Washington; conviction will be forced 
upon him—provided, of course, he himself has some real knowledge 
concering Washington. 

The special purpose of the paper is to show how the great 
figures of our history can help to solve one of the most perplexing 
problems of our education—religion in the school. We assume 
without argument here the proposition that religion is an essential 
part of human life, and therefore of education; on the other hand 
both law and public opinion in America have shut definite religious 
instruction out of the school. Nor has the most earnest and ex- 
tended discussion found any solution of the problem. Now the 
student of American history is inevitably struck with the great 
part played by religion—and he will be further struck with the 
deep religious element in the most illustrious names in the record. 
Let us consider the three greatest names in our own history— 
Columbus (in one sense not an American at all, yet in a deeper 
sense most truly so), Washington and Lincoln. Washington and 
Lincoln are everlastingly secure in the love and reverence of the 
nation; this is the secret of their vast power in moral education, 
for whatever can be shown to have been an integral and vital part 
of their characters will tend to establish itself in the active ideals 
of the race. The same would be true, in a less degree, of Columbus, 
if we really knew anything at all about him. 

Of course the mere statement that these men were all religious 
would have no influence worth considering; it would likely meet 
with careless assent, possibly a little mild surprise, or, occasionally, 
denial and antagonism, For a teacher to make the assertion would 
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be very likely to do harm, and could hardly do any conceivable 
good. What then? We must let the men speak for themselves. 
We must present the record of their lives as it is; if they were re- 
ligious, the fact cannot be hid, and if presented in a sympathetic 
manner, will make its mark upon the pupil’s mind. 

It remains to illustrate the kind of material that is available 
for this purpose. In the case of Columbus, Irving’s life is an 
abundant source: 

Irving I., 34. Throughout his life he was noted for strict atten- 
tion to the offices of religion, observing rigorously the facts and 
ceremonies of the church; nor did his piety consist in mere forms, 
but partook of that lofty and solemn enthusiasm with which his 
whole character was strongly tinctured. 

Irving I., 48-9. A deep religious sentiment mingled with his 
meditations and gave them at times a tinge of superstition, but it 
was of a sublime and lofty kind; he looked upon himself as stand- 
ing in the hand of Heaven, chosen from among men for the ac- 
complishment of its high purpose. 

That purpose was itself penetrated with religious sentiment: 
Irving I., 121. One of his principal objects was undoubtedly the 
propagation of the Christian faith...... to spread the light of 
revelation to the very ends of the earth, and thus to be the instru- 
ment of accomplishing one of the sublime predictions of Holy Writ. 

A most eloquent passage concering his religious nature is found 
in the closing chapter on his character, Vol. II., pp. 560, 561. It is 
too long for quotation here. 

The religious element in Washington can be clearly shown in 
a few passages, chiefly taken from the life by Sparks. In summing 
up Washington’s character Sparks says: ‘‘A Christian in faith and 
practice, he was habitually devout. His reverence for religion is 
seen in his example, his public communications, and his private 
writings. He uniformly ascribed his successes to the beneficent 
agency of the Supreme Being.’’ [Vol. I. 535. Ed. 1858.] Most 
convincing and effective are, however, his own expressions found 
abundantly in letters, addresses and state papers; two examples will 
suffice for our purpose: the first is found in an address to Congress 
in 1783, on the occasion of his resigning the command of the army: 
“I consider it an indispensable duty to close this last act of my 
official life by commending the interests of our dearest country to 
the protection of Almighty God, and those who have the superin- 
tendence of them to His holy keeping.’’ [Hart, Contemporaries, II. 
629. ] 
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The second is found in what actually was Washington’s last 
address to Congress in 1797: ‘‘I cannot omit the occasion to . 
repeat my fervent supplications to the Supreme Ruler of the Uni- 
verse and Sovereign Arbiter of nations, that His providential care 
may still be extended to the United States; that the virtue and 
happiness of the people may be preserved; and that the govern- 
ment, which they have instituted for the protection of their liberties, 
may be perpetual. [Sparks I. 516.] 

Abraham Lincoln is the most characteristic and valuable case 
in our list. His life and character form the finest embodiment of 
true Americanism and therefore the most effective agent for the 
perpetuation and enhancement of Americanism. Not, needless to 
say that cheap, fustian, provincial counterfeit or shell that so often 
passes for our national character; it is just this that has so gro- 
tesquely earicatured Lincoln, seeing him mainly as a tall homely 
man who loved funny stories, was kind to children and animals, and 
freed the slaves. What they do not see is that his humor was a 
mere foil and relief for this profound, even tragic seriousness, that 
his kindness was only the mere rippling surface of a yearning heart 
of love for God and man; that he was not the emancipator, except 
in a purely formal and almost accidental way; and finally that the 
real elements of his greatness were his clear and relentless thought 
that would not be denied seeing things as they are; ‘‘his inflexible, 
inconvenient and fastidious conscience’’; and finally those deep and 
almost indefinable elements that dwell in the innermost sanctuary 
of the heart of man, that we eall—-not theology nor ecclesiasticism— 
but the spirit of religion. 

It is this last that concerns us here. His mind is suffused with 
the consciousness of God, the providential direction of human affairs, 
the efficacy of prayer and the profound meaning of life. These are 
uttered in his public speeches and his private correspondence and 
in conversation with his friends. Without church or creed he 
habitually sought communion with God, nor did he make any secret 
of the fact. 

The peculiar value of Lincoln rests, we might be tempted to 
say, in the fact that he was neither Catholic, like Columbus, nor 
Episcopalian, like Washington, nor of any other differentiated body 
of belief and practice; but it is truer to put it positively, that he 
was imbued with the most potent elements of universal religion— 
that he had what we all must have, quite regardless of creed or 
sect, if we are to be most fully human. 
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These three colossal figures in the great band of our Fathers, 
great as they are, do not at all exhaust the possibilities; many 
names will throng our memories as we survey the short span of 
our own separate history; nor need we hesitate to gaze across into 
our European antecedents, to find there other figures, vague perhaps, 
yet kindred to us and having power over our hearts. 

A few somewhat disconnected remarks in closing. First, the 
religious element in a character must never be a fragment nor 
obtrusive, but a harmonious and organic part of the whole per- 
sonality. Yet must the instruction contain a reasonable amount of 
definite, mastered knowledge, (and this applies to all use of human 
figures in moral education), some speeches memorized in whole or in 
part, some characteristic deeds learned ‘‘to unforgetableness,’’ with 
detail enough to give them real soul and meaning. Finally, such 
a plea as this in no way conflicts with modern truth as to the relation 
of habit to character; habits we must have always—but ideals also— 
for ideals are the greatest habit-breeders—pre-eminently in the 
higher ranges of life; indeed we may safely say that the more 
universally a man’s ideals predominate over his habits, the more 
truly human he is. 
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In November the folowing questions were printed and distributed 
at the Iowa State Teachers’ Association in Des Moines. They were 
sent also to all county superintendents in the state: 

1. From your own observation, in about what per cent of the 
schools of Iowa would you say that a specific effort is being made at 
moral training ? 

2. What definitely (if anything) are you now attempting in 
moral training ? 

3. Have you periods set aside for direct moral instruction? How 
often? How do you proceed? With what success? What books or 
other helps have you found useful ? 

4. Describe anything you are doing through the regular school 
occupations and studies. What ones do you find most useful? 

5. What difficulties do you encounter—such as indifference of 
pupils, failure to vitalize the subject and the like? 

6. What are some of the things in school life that you personally 
have found leading to immorality ? 

7. If you have in mind a program for moral instruction for 
schools of your grade, or even any suggestion, kindly outline it. 

In all, forty-seven replies were received from superintendents and 
teachers, which, together with such inquiries as I have been able to 
make, may serve to reflect the work that is being done in the state. 

I. The amount of attention given to moral instruction. 

The massed judgment of the forty-seven persons replying estimates 
that 22 per cent of the teachers of the state are making specific efforts 
in this direction. This estimate is far too high. The replies came 
mostly from localities which are known to be doing lively work in this 
direction. All the county superintendents, for example, who are 
known to be doing most were among those who replied. Of the- 
twenty-seven out of the ninety-nine county superintendents who re- 
sponded thirteen admitted that nothing definite is attempted. It is 
reasonable to suppose that most of those who were silent had nothing 
to report. One superintendent gives what may be regarded perhaps 
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as fairly characteristic. ‘‘In spring of 1908, I secured the following 
report from Wright County teachers on this question: 


TOTAL REPORTED, 184 TEACHERS. 


71 reported no plan whatsoever. 

69 by way of correlation or punishment only (a very poor way). 

11 by example only. 6 of these had nothing of merit to offer 
by way of example. 

25 in general way, in connection with other subjects or by correla- 
tion. 

5 taught by definite plan and daily. 

3 taught daily, stories, memory gems and short talks on manners 
and morals. 

Note please that only five teachers taught the subject daily and by 
definite plan and at a time when the instruction will do good.’’ 

The degree of effort depends largely upon the personal interest of 
superintendents and the condition of public opinion in the localities. 
There are three counties and two or three cities where nearly all the 
teachers are making consistent effort at moral training, and several 
localities where there is considerable interest. It is safe to say that 
for most part there is almost entire absence of intelligent effort. This 
does not mean an absence of desire. There is on the contrary a general 
recognition of its importance. One teacher writes, ‘‘This, more than 
any other work is sorely and sadly neglected, and something along this 
line is of greater value than any subject which is taught.’’ A super- 
intendent says, ‘‘It seems that something is wrong, somewhere; per- 
haps the schools are not entirely to blame; in fact I know they are 
not; but the exposing of graft in high places as well as the low; and 
in every line; in the school and in the CHURCH as well, indicates that 
this field should certainly be taken hold of some way. You and your 
association should have the hearty endorsement of every one who is 
interested in the welfare of the nation and its people. You may de- 
pend upon our co-operation, and if we can be of further srvice to you 
please let us know.’’ 

II. In studying out the quality of what is being done in the state 
from the communications I have received it has seemed that the kinds 
of effort fall into certain types, somewhat as follows: 

1. Externalism. Many teachers are applying mechanically some 
‘‘method’”’ of moral instruction. Others, although recognizing the 
importance of it, are doing nothing while waiting for a method to be 
developed. ‘‘If I knew some thoroughly vital method I believe I 
could get them (the pupils) alive to it. I have no program but would 
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like to have one.’’ Many are enforcing the moral law from without 
instead of calling it out as a phase of personal attitude and conduct. 
A superintendent remarks, ‘‘I have experienced no particular diffi- 
culties. I have so far been able to overcome indifference to moral 
suasion by accompanying it with a warning that if mild means won’t 
do severer means will be resorted to. (I rather suspect that in most 
eases the warning counts for more than the moral suasion.)’’ 

2. Partial methods, usually of a hit-and-miss kind, sometimes with 
tricks and devices. It is usually the case that a teacher or superin- 
tendent makes a specialty of a single device, is satisfied with it, and 
tries nothing beyond it. This fact is well described by the superin- 
tendent of the Decorah schools. ‘‘A number of courses of study state 
that the work is being done, ete., perhaps in all of the courses of 
study—but from a practical working point of view, we will find upon 
investigation that very little definite work is being done in these 
schools. Much of it depends upon the individual teacher, and it is 
only emphasized in a hit-and-miss manner as opportunity may present 
in connection with reading, history and the like. The trend of the 
line of thought depends upon the view of the teacher; if she is strong 
in temperance sentiment, she emphasizes these things; if in the matter 
of truthfulness, she emphasizes these things, and so it goes. I know 
such is the case in our own school, and I feel that we are doing about 
as much as the average school. I trust I am not pessimistic, and that 
I am giving you a fair idea of the situation.’’ 


The special devices are usually good and suggestive as far as they 
go. Among those mentioned are writing proverbs and verses on the 
blackboard, placing printed quotations on pupils’ desks on timely 
oceasions, watching for an opportunity to moralize on situations which 
arise in school life, keeping pupils busy in order to use up their super- 
fluous energy, commenting upon current events, encouraging pupils 
to keep savings-bank accounts, instilling honor and courage and a sense 
of fair play through athletics, cleaning up outbuildings, beautifying 
premises and school grounds, the selection of good songs and lessons 
in politeness. These do not exhaust the list, but are typical instances. 

If these specialties could be massed together into the procedure of 
a single teacher or school system they might constitute a well nigh 
ideal program of moral training. One superintendent who makes no 
additional effort, reports the following device: ‘‘A little thing worth 
while doing is this: On the high school bulletin board we have placed 
forms of inquiries sent out by bonding companies and large employers, 


showing pupils what questions as to character and habits will be asked 
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about them when they go to apply for a position worth while. I think 
this appeals to pupils.’’ 

These two groups, together with those who attempt nothing, con- 
stitute, I suspect, practically the mass of teachers of the state of Iowa. 

3. Formal instruction. Of this there is apparently very little. 
Only one-sixth of those reporting have periods set aside for definite 
ethical teaching. One town has a daily period during the first three 
years. A few have periods once or twice a week. A number report 
the use of the opening exercises for this purpose. 

Among the helps mentioned are Dewey’s Lessons on Morals and 
Lessons on Manners, the Lessons furnished by the Character Develop- 
ment League, Miss Cabot’s book on ethies, Everett’s Primer of Ethics, 
Hall’s volume on Physical and Sexual Science, Dr. Stall’s series, and 
the lines suggested by W. T. Harris in the Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

The danger of formal instruction is commented upon freely. 
‘*Many of our pupils are either now taking a course ‘with the min- 
ister’ or have taken such a course. After the catechism has been 
passed upon, the danger point seems to have been passed and life is 
serene. This whole tone is reflected often in a community.”” _ 

4. The vitalizing use of literature and other studies like history, 
biography and civics, that touch intimately the springs of conduct. 
The use of stories for children is most frequently mentioned and often 
with enthusiasm over the wholesome results. Superintendent Van 
Houten of Winfield writes, ‘‘In the primary grades (1 and 2) we have 
a splendid teacher who has met with remarkable success in training 
the children in habits of honesty and uprightness. A large part of 
this has been accomplished through the careful choosing of stories 
which shall have more in them than merely to entertain. Bible stories 
are very effective. Several incidents have come to my notice which 
have proved that the moral training which these pupils have received 
has become a part of their lives.’’ 

The stories are sometimes from current fiction. Mrs. Waugh of 
Shenandoah says, ‘‘ Any interesting, well-written book with a noble 
purpose in view, can be made useful. This year I have read in my 
schools ‘The Widow O’Callaghan’s Boys’ and ‘The Little Shepherd 
of Kingdom Come.’ Their language exercises, sentences given in the 
spelling classes, and even their conversation have teemed with quo- 
tations from Chad, and applications of his experiences. Some of the 
boys have taken Pat, Mike, or Andy O’Callaghan as their model of 
manly youths, and have improved greatly in manners and morals.’’ 
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The superintendents, both women, of Cherokee and Page counties 
have been so fertile in the selection of the best literature appropriate 
to the life of the school, the personal and social interest of pupils, 
arbor day and bird day, agricultural and domestic science work, the 
beautifying of grounds and buildings, that practically all of the teach- 
ers of these two counties have caught the spirit and are filling the 
pupils’ minds with this literature, much of which they commit to mem- 
ory. The selections are supplied to the teachers by frequent printed 
correspondence from the superintendents. 

This vitalizing use of the materials of the curriculum ineludes, 
though less frequently, nearly all of the subjects. Mrs. Huftalen of 
Norwich writes, ‘‘In physiology—cleanliness and morals; chastity and 
manner, healthy bodies and healthy souls are correlated to good effect. 
I deem it of vastly more importance to see to it that a child uses a 
tooth brush; obtains desires to dress for comfort, beauty and protec- 
tion ; eats to live; abstains from appetites and passions because it is a 
practical and beneficial use of knowledge that his life may be more 
useful and prolonged and also that of his progeny,—rather than to 
merit 95% on a memoriter technical examination.’’ 

5. Personalism. Many teachers and superintendents trust largely 
the uplift and saving power of personality to solve the moral problem. 

This becomes an important factor in the selection of teachers. One 
superintendent who is himself in close personal touch with the pupils 
of his town says, ‘‘Not enough care is bestowed on the selection of 
teachers in regard to their morals. I demand Christian character. I 
never present candidates to the board unless I can be assured of their 
clean character and high ideals.’’ 

This feeling leads some teachers to treat pupils as persons instead 
of objects. Mrs. Cooley of Hawarden whose discussion emphasizes 
throughout the quality of the individuality of the teacher and the 
friendly relation between teacher and pupil writes, ‘‘I am a strong 
believer in the ‘honor system.’ The teacher who watches her pupils 
and pretends to be able to catch them at their tricks makes a mistake. 
It was my custom to admit, frankly, the truth: ‘Of course you can do 
many things every day that I won’t see. Why couldn’t you? You are 
fifty pairs of eyes against one. But I see nothing in that, as this is 
your place of business, and when you fail to attend to it you cheat 
yourselves, etc., etc.’ The false bottom thus drops out.’’ 

It it a noteworthy fact in this connection that only two teachers 
make any point of utilizing as a preparation for citizenship and 
morality in general the social life of the school. This point, which has 
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been so central during recent years in educational theory, does not 
seem to have gotten over into the common practice of the schools. 


Here and there through the correspondence are nuggets, and 
rubies, and pearls of character like the following, ‘‘I have no outline 


for moral instruction, other than firstly to live so near to:—what shall 
I say? the stars? to nature and nature’s God, to heaven which to me 
means the state and condition of harmony and peace; to purity, to 
all things in our daily walks ‘that worketh together for good’? I guess 
this is what it means; and secondly—to teach the boys and girls by 
precept and example that service and good manners come from the 
heart in just the same way that the fragrance and beauty come from 
the rose; and thirdly—by the aid of books, circulars, pictures, music, 
talks, ete., to put the spittle on the clay and bathe their eyes that they 
may see, and know, and understand—and live.’’ 

6. A philosophy of morality together with a philosophy cf educa- 
tion. There are a few—very few I think—who regard morality as an 
organic part of the entire life of pupils and so are trying to utilize 
all of the curriculum and the entire set of activities in school life as 
material for moral instruction. Principal Horne of Grinnell says, 
‘*T regard all our regular school exercises when faithfully carried out 
as distinctly moral in their general effect.’’ In like manner Superin- 
tendent Haddock of Sioux City, after outlining many ways of improv- 
ing the moral health of the schools, writes, ‘‘It is our opinion that 
through all the activities of the school we are deepening in the minds 
of the boys and girls the essential principles which characterize those 
who live moral and upright lives. It has been my experience in deal- 
ing with boys and girls that we accomplish more in the long run when 
we go about this matter indirectly. . . . But to the best of my 
knowledge and belief, most school men have felt as Dr. Harris evi- 
‘ dently did, that through all the work of the school we contribute very 
largely to the development of good moral standards, ete. I am of the 
opinion that those who have been most active in developing play- 
ground facilities throughout the country, and such men as Mr. George 
of the ‘George Jr. Republic’ at Freeville, N. Y., are doing more for the 
moral uplift of the boys and girls than any of the rest of us and far 
more than we could hope to accomplish through any school room in- 
struction in ‘Morals and Manners’ per se.”’ 

8. A philosophy plus a program. These instances are fewer still. 
There are superintendents who object to systematic moral instruction 
because ‘‘under these conditions the pupils become indifferent.’’ There 
is an honest effort here and there, however, to build a curriculum 
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which shall avoid the objections and at the same time call out in a 
positive way a lively set of wholesome, refining and elevating impulses. 
The most complete attempt in this direction is that of Superintendent 
Bostwick of Clinton. He first outlines the principles underlying moral 
instruction from which these sentences are an excerpt. 

‘*More attention should be given in the schools to the development 
of the moral life of the child. The formation of character involves a 
fourfold training—physical, industrial, intellectual and moral.’’ 

‘*Moral culture demands two lines of education—the establishing 
of right habits and the formation of right ideals. The personality of 
the teacher is the most important factor in the moral training of the 
child. From the first the teacher should inculeate in the child the 
love of truth. The habits of self control, honesty, obedience, kindness 
and courtesy should be enforced in all the duties of the school. 

‘‘The formation of ideals comes largely from reading and instruc- 
tion, and hence calls for a course of study that will enrich the child’s 
mind with right ideals and become guides to his will in determining 
conduct. 

*“A course in ethics should be something more than formal instruc- 
tion in the abstract principles of ethics. It should be a systematic 
course of instruction drawing concrete material from the humanity 
studies—history, literature, art and music. For these studies have a 
distinct ethical content, and furnish not only examples, but also ideals 
and principles for the development of moral judgment and for guid- 
ance in action. A larger place must be given in the daily program to 
these humanity studies for concrete material which is the necessary 
basis for lessons in practical ethics. It has been said—‘To know man- 
kind and to know one’s self are the great shaping forces which mold 
character.’ 

‘*After presenting stories from history for examples, literature, 
music and art for ideals, and selections from Scripture for moral prin- 
ciples, we have laid the necessary foundation for formal lessons in 
ethies, which may include the child’s duties in school-life and in the 
home; social and civic duties; his duties to himself and his duties to 
God.”’ 


Superintendent Bostwick then outlines grade by grade three kinds 
of well selected material. (a) a course in history, literature, civics 
and ethics; (b) poems for study and memory; and (c) passages from 
the Bible selected because of literary and ethical feeling to be taught 
in connection with the course in English. 
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III. Classification of the difficulties met by the teachers and super- 
intendents in promoting the moral life of the schools, These are given 
about in the order of the frequency with which they are mentioned 
and the urgency with which they are discussed. The catalogue of 
these difficulties indicates roughly, apparently, the lines along which 
the teachers are trying to improve. 

1. The supervision of playgrounds. The most frequent source of 
temptation and of evil habits seems to be the intermingling of mixed 
groups on the playgrounds and on the way to and from school. One 
superintendent writes, ‘‘ Personally, I believe that while it is undesir- 
able for children to come to school at too early an hour, arrangements 
should be made for admitting them to the school building and to work 
as soon as they find it convenient to arrive on the premises. The time 
spent in loitering about on the corner or in the alley back of the school 
house until the time has come for ‘lines to be formed’ is to my mind, 
time not simply wasted, but given over to the ‘Evil One’ in which he 
may work his will among the boys and girls of the neighborhood. 
Likewise I would arrange, if possible, so that (while the pupils of each 
school room would devote not less—but probably more—time to free 
play, games and other activities) all should remain under the direct 
control of the teachers from the time they come upon the school prem- 
ises until they leave for their homes. Moreover, I should arrange so 
that the younger children might use the playground or play room at 
a time when the older children were reciting, so that those of each 
department might play the games adapted to their physical strength 
and skill. I would not turn four or five or six hundred children out 
upon a vacant lot, covered with cinders from the boiler room and lack- 
ing all the appliances of a playground and then expect them to get 
along without quarreling, fighting and using profane and vulgar lan- 
guage and otherwise violating those principles of morality which we 
attempt to teach in the school room.”’ 

2. The improvement of school grounds and buildings. There has 
come a decided awakening in the state of Iowa on this point as the 
outgrowth not simply of the developing aesthetic sense, but also out 
of the conviction that this is the most effective means of lifting the 
moral tone of the school. The most serious problem in this connection 
is that of the proper placing and care of outbuildings in rural com- 
munities. A county superintendent writes, ‘‘ Another thing that I 
have found that seems to lead to immorality is the indifference the 
school officials take towards the school grounds and buildings, espe- 
cially and in almost every case the closets. What can a teacher do when 
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she goes to school the first day, the school house just in fair condition 
and the closets with obscene pictures and language all over the inside, 
a door off the hinges, and the buidings tipped ready to fall over? If 
this isn’t a thing that leads to immorality I don’t know what will.’’ 
Another county superintendent says, ‘‘When I find a toilet in un- 
usually bad condition I put it in order myself and then tell the teacher 
that I shall expect her to keep it in good order. I require her to sweep 
each closet at least once a week. I hold that less vulgar language will 
appear upon the walls when the pupils know the building will be vis- 
ited by the teacher.’’ 


3. Lifting the public sentiment of the community. Several teach- 
ers confess the impossibility of materially improving the moral senti- 
ment of the school while parents remain indifferent and the moral 
atmosphere of the home holds the children upon a low level. In sev- 
eral communities the teachers have undertaken the task of arousing an 
interest among parents through mothers’ clubs, through school enter- 
tainments, through the common interest of parents and teachers in 
eorn growing and other contests in which the school is made the cen- 
ter, and the like. 


4. Improvement in the preparation of teachers. Many of those 
who recognize the importance of moral instruction acknowledge freely 
their inability to handle so difficult a problem. There is clearly a 
lack of preparation and training for the work. A general condition 
is set forth vividly in the following incident. ‘‘Better results are not 
obtained, because the teachers themselves do not understand the sub- 
ject. Not long ago, in a large audience containing many teachers, the 
minister asked all who had studied moral science to stand. Two 
preachers and myself were all that arose. How can they teach what 
they do not know?”’ 


5. The matter of emancipation from the stereotyped routine of 
the school and from the artificial procedure in regard to examinations 
and promotions. Five teachers mentioned the impossibility of the 
elimination of cheating and- other evils of a sharply competitive sys- 
tem of promotions under the present conditions. They do not lay the 
blame for such evils on the moral life of children but upon our 
methods of education. ‘‘The chief difficulty encountered is that the 
child subordinates the truths presented to what he believes to be his 
immediate interests. I have witnessed the effect on my own child— 
seven years of age. It is the brisk competitive system which sets a 
premium on lying and cheating. We try to disgrace a pupil who is 
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not up to standard, and as a result he is willing to do anything to 
escape this.”’ 

The most serious difficulty in this connection is that the routine 
and mechanism of school life keeps the students’ minds fixed upon 
false values and makes the ripening and mellowing of character which 
comes from the normal expression of warm impulses next to impos- 
sible. ‘‘Many students seem to see no connection between dishonesty 
in examinations and dishonesty in business. Stealing answers often 
seems to be considered much different from stealing money. Pupils 
have told me this honestly. When I would talk to them and show 
them their error, if they were honest in intention, in nearly every 
ease honest work would follow. The wrong value placed by the pupil 
upon his work in school is responsible for this. Some pupils are after 
grades only and not after knowledge, and in order to pass or be pro- 
moted will be dishonest. More should be done, it seems to me, to 
impress upon the pupil the value of performing the tasks presented 
faithfully without regard to grades.’’ 

6. The correlation of all the activities of school life into a system 
of character-developing material. It is a simple truism to the minds 
of most teachers that the one great aim of education is the formation 
of right moral habits and attitudes. There is clearly an honest and 
earnest feeling after the thing that can be done. There is, however, 
no aspect of education in which there is so complete haziness and un- 
certainty. There is not an educational problem that ean be worked 
out at the present time that will be so gratefully received by the teach- 
ers of the country as that which is undertaken by this conference. 





MISSOURI 
MORAL EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


GrorceE Piatt Knox, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, St. Louis. 


The statements that follow are based upon (1) personal observa- 
tion, (2) personal conferences, (3) correspondence, and (4) examina- 
tion of printed courses of study. 


STATE UNIVERSITY. 


In the University of Missouri at Columbia courses are offered bear- 
ing more or less directly on moral training. In the College of Arts 
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and Sciences, a course for undergraduates and graduates in Ethical 
Theory is accompanied by a course in Problems in Applied Ethics. 
For graduates, a seminary is conducted on the ‘‘ Psychology of Moral 
Consciousness.’ The content of these courses is suggested by the 
titles. ; 

In the School of Education, a course in Sunday-School Teaching 
is given to Juniors and Seniors. The aim is to apply to the problems 
of the Sunday School the method of teaching worked out for the 
public schools. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


These are five in number. In no one of them is there ‘‘formal,’’ 
‘*direct,’’ ‘‘specific,’’ ‘‘definite,’’ ‘‘systematic’’ teaching in morals, 
nor is there training specifically for such teaching when these students 
shall later engage in their profession. In one or two places a course 
in Ethies is given. The presidents of these excellent institutions are 
practically unanimous in their opinion that indirect methods and 
means are preferable to stated courses for training in morals. Large 
emphasis is laid upon the ethical and moral content in the class work 
in regular subjects and upon the training given in the work of the 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., local bodies in which large percentages 
of the students are enrolled. 

Deserved importance is attached to the school assemblies, both 
as regards ethical and moral value of programs and in healthy 
school spirit here fostered. The general tone of the school life is 
depended upon for moral training. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


In the High Schools of the State, I am unable to find any specific 
course in Ethics or Morals in which the content or plan or scope 
is particularly adapted to the peculiar needs of this tremendously 
important body of our youth. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


In a ‘‘Course of Study for the Rural and Graded Schools’’, is- 
sued by the State Superintendent, a two years’ course is outlined in 
**Morals and Manners’’. 

‘*No attempt has been made to arrange the topics in logical order. 
The work is arranged by quarters to indicate how much should be 
undertaken in a given time in order to cover the course in two years. 
The teacher can arrange the topics to suit conditions in the school. 
The lessons should be given to the entire school. The first year’s 
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course should be given in 1909-10, and the second year in 1910-11 
and each alternate year thereafter. ’’ 

The main headings are as follows: First Year.—Obedience, 
Honesty, Truthfulness, Self-Control, Kindness to Others, Kindness to 


Animals, Good Manners, Politeness, Fidelity in Duty, Self-Respect, 
Prudence, Health, Nobility, Respect and Reverence, Gratitude and 


Thankfulness. Second Year.—Confession of Faults and Forgiveness, 
Honor, Temperance, Habits, Language, A Good Name, Love, Economy, 
Patriotism, Courage, Humility, Civil Duties. 

For illustration, I quote the first paragraph complete. ‘‘First 
Quarter.—Obedience.—(1) Obedience is submission to proper au- 
ihority. (2) It should be required of all. (3) Progress depends upon 
it. (4) It should always be real, not feigned. (5) It should be: 
(a) prompt, (b) cheerful, (c) implicit, (d) faithful. (6) Obedience 
to parents, to teachers and others in authority, to laws generally, to 
conscience, to God. 

To state the degree of faithfulness with which this work is fol- 
lowed in actual practice by the teachers is impossible. 


CITY SYSTEMS. 


In two or three of the city systems this course issued by the State 
Superintendent is incorporated in the local course of study. In one or 
two cases it is adapted and included. 

In Kansas City the ‘‘ Course of Study and Syllabus of Grade Work 
of the Elementary School’’ devotes one and a quarter page to the 
topic ‘‘ Kindness and Politeness’’, including both a general statement 
of the value of these traits of character and excellent advice in general 
terms to the teacher on ‘‘How shall we teach?”’ 

In St. Joseph there is ‘‘no attempt to do much in the way of moral 
training in a didactic way but rather make use of every opportunity 
to impress right doing on the pupil. The personality and good sense 
and good character of the teacher is better than any system or course 
of study in this work.’’ This statement by Superintendent White- 
ford puts the case admirably for what seems to be the predominant 
feeling of school administrators throughout the state. 

In St. Louis a detailed ‘‘Course of Study in Ethies’’ is issued 
to the teachers in the form of a separate pamphlet. This is very 
largely the personal work of the late Dr. F. Louis Soldan. It pro- 
vides a particularized content for each quarter of each grade separ- 
ately for the district schools of the city for the entire eight grades. 
As a part of the content, a great many references are included to 
regular and supplementary reading, giving titles and page references. 
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The work is arranged somewhat in a serial form, the caption ‘‘ duties 
toward self’’ appearing in the first quarter of each grade, but. the 
content being an enlargement and advancement on the same topic as 
treated in the preceding grade. A short exposition of ‘‘Lessons on 
Civie Duties’’ is appended. An introduction speaks at length as to 
the method of teaching ethics, and gives references to books helpful 
to the teacher; also refers to a twenty-page discussion of moral train- 
ing given in an earlier report of the Board of Education of St. Louis 
to which teachers have access. 

The ‘‘Course of Study’’ for the district schools of the city specifies 
that one lesson of thirty minutes per week be devoted to ethics as 
outlined in the course of study, and a definite place on the program 
of every teacher is made for this subject. 

In this paper, I have carefully abstained from any statement of 
my personal opinion as to the effectiveness of the work done and as 
carefully from any discussion or balancing of the opinions of others. 
I believe I have set forth the actual scope and content of ‘‘Moral 
Training’’ in so far as it is conceived in definite terms by the public 
school workers of the State of Missouri. 





OHIO 


MORAL EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


CHarLes WHITING WituiaMs, A. M. 
Assistant to the President of Oberlin College. 


A questionnaire was sent to the superintendent of every school en- 
rolling 1500 or more pupils. Repeated inquiries failed to secure any 
attention at the hands of a certain number, but 31 of the blanks were 
properly filled and returned, while letters were received from four ad- 
ditional schools. Of the thirty-five thus reporting the following may 
perhaps profitably be called Class A as having a population of 25,000 
or more: Cleveland, Cincinnati, Columbus, Dayton, Springfield, 
Akron, Canton, Hamilton, Youngstown, Newark, Lorain, and Zanes- 
ville. The others can be called Class B. 

Twenty-six schools reported regular religious exercises which in- 
clude the reading of the Bible, generally ‘‘without comment,’’ fre- 
quently followed by the Lord’s Prayer and the singing of hymns. In 
most cases these exercises occur daily, but they vary from this to 
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weekly. In one of the largest cities they include committing psalms 
and other scriptural passages to memory. 

Of the nine not making use of the Bible, five (including three 
‘*A’’ cities) give regular moral instructions calculated to make as close 
a substitute as the rules of the Board and publie opinion permit. 

In the ease of 22 the regular and more or less formal moral or 
religious exercises are not added to by any organized but irregular 
methods, other than such incidental emphases as suggest themselves 
occasionally to the teachers. 

Three schools (two of Class ‘‘A’’) seem to make no regular or ‘‘ir- 
regular’’ attempts at either moral or religious instruction, depending 
completely upon the ‘‘ineidental’’ possibilities. 

Five schools, however, report such irregular work in addition to 
the use of the Bible; in all, 13 report a wide range of ‘‘irregular’’ 
methods in addition to religious or moral exercises. 

In two large cities the superintendent outlines for the month a 
program of subjects to be discussed in the various grades. These in- 
clude such topies as obedience, reverence, self-respect, ete. 

Two schools report a satisfactory use of Cabot’s ‘‘Ethies for Chil- 
dren’’. One has organized a ‘‘School City’’; another the ‘‘Civie 
League’’; a third uses ‘‘The True Citizen’’; another the Brownlee 
plan. One is enjoying the ‘‘Character Lessons in American Biog- 
raphy’’; while two others give frequent readings from American 
biography and history. One relies greatly upon the rather uncertain 
factor of oceasional inspirational talks by ministers and distinguished 
citizens. In several cases two or three of these different works are 
in operation at the same time. One city has recently arranged with 
the Christian Association for an organized effort towards a cleaner 
life among the boys; while another is favorably considering regular 
use by the teachers of the illustrated lectures of the Moral Education 
Board of Baltimore. Another finds a very valuable moral instrument 
in a splendid course of ‘‘ Local Civies’’. 

In addition to these methods, 13 schools out of 31 answering the 
query reported the recommendation to pupils of books on moral edu- 
cation outside the school curriculum. Fifteen made a similar recom- 
mendation to teachers, and three continued it to parents. Six re- 
ported the making of unusual tests of the moral fitness and equipment 
of teachers. (No description of these tests was asked for.) Twenty- 
two hold teachers’ meetings for the discussion of the moral problem. 

Three superintendents thought the moral influence of the teacher 
without further effort or method able to solve the problem, but only 
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one of these dispensed with such additional effort. Only two reported 
any public objection to the present or earlier system of moral or re- 
ligious training and none admitted any changes or restrictions result- 
ing from such objection. 

Five, however, reported some degree of public dissatisfaction with 
the moral conditions of the schools and the moral equipment of high 
school graduates. To the question ‘‘Are moral conditions in your 
school satisfactory?’’ 11 answered ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘fair’’ or ‘‘very’’; 
19 answered ‘‘no’’. To the query as to cases of gross immorality, 
four said ‘‘rare’’ or ‘‘very few’’; one answered ‘‘three girls,’’ and 
another told of ‘‘the corruption of forty boys three years ago; three 
girls last year.’’ 

Causes for the present undesirable situation are desribed by 
twenty-three answers as follows: Lack of proper home influence and 
control, 11. General social conditions and ideals, 6. Home, social and 
school conditions, 1. Cheap shows, 2. Tobacco, pauperism and ig- 
norance, each, 1. 

It will, of course, be evident that a series of questions affords a 
somewhat inadequate and unsatisfactory way of getting the facts 
about so serious a problem, and still more so of securing opinions 
from those who are very close to the actual situation. But as one 
superintendent puts it, ‘‘even a long paper would hardly give op- 
portunity for a really adequate discussion of so complex and so signifi- 
cant a subject.’’ We may, therefore, be so bold as to take advantage 
of the answers to our inquiries to the extent of the following general- 
izations: 

First: While conditions are not entirely satisfactory, real effort 
is being made to improve them. 

Second: Moral conditions or the efforts to improve them are 
not so much as we are apt to think modified by the size of the city 
or school. Of the six mentioning immorality, three are of the Class 
‘*A’’ cities, three of the towns. Of the three describing nothing more 
than an incidental effort to teach morals two are of Class ‘‘A’’, but 
are the smaller of this group. 

Third: The whole matter of the approach to the problem is 
pretty largely one of the personality of the superintendent. It is 
dependent, too, upon his tact as well as his moral inte,est. Upon the 
latter will largely depend, of course, the nature of his efforts at moral 
instruction. But upon his administrative tact will depend, perhaps, 
the extent to which these efforts call out or avoid objections from 
trouble-seeking sects or latitudinarians. One city superintendent, for 
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instance, says ‘‘In practically all of our schools the Bible is read and 
prayer is offered by the teacher, though as a matter of fact we do 
not say much about this.”’’ 

Fourth: The problem of morals, because so personal, is too sig- 
nificant, too pervasive and too impalpable to be handled adequately 
and completely by any one force or method. In general those schools 
are likely to be best in which the situation is being approached in 
the greatest number of ways, assuming, of course, a certain degree 
of adaptation of all of these methods to the need. The personality 
of the teaching force, the regular devotional exercises, the study of 
books on ethical training, the establishment of systems of semi-self- 
government, the use of stories, biography and local civies; the em- 
phasis of all moral values which can be discerned by the teacher; 
all these are called for in such combinations as do not take more than 
a proper share of the school time, and are fitted to local conditions. 

I believe, therefore, that out of the materials here reported, to- 
gether with a more general appreciation by teachers of the seriousness 
of their responsibilities—an appreciation which, by the way, would 
be helped by the payment of higher salaries—an adequate system 
of moral education can be evolved. But strange as it may seem, to 
the question, ‘‘ Any concerted movement among Ohio or other superin- 
tendents to study or solve this problem,’’ everyone replied ‘‘none 
to my knowledge.’’ The National Education Association has been 
studying this problem but, I believe, in a way which secures the in- 
terest of comparatively few superintendents. 

I believe, accordingly, one of the best results of this present con- 
ference would be the arrangement of state conferences of, or in con- 
nection with, the superintendents themselves; for (as one suggests) 
‘‘eoncerted action based upon conditions as they exist’’. 





VIRGINIA 
MORAL EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Bruce R. Payne, Pu.D., 
Professor of Education, University of Virginia. 


The code of Virginia has the following requirement respecting 
moral education: ‘‘Provision shall further be made for moral eduea- 
tion in the public schools to be extended through the entire course. 
Such instruction shall be imparted by reading books and text-books 
inculeating the virtues of a pure and noble life. The text-books shall 
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be selected as are other text-books, by the State Board of Education.”’ 
In pursuance of this legal requirement the State Board of Education 
has selected text-boks upon this subject, and has provided a definite 
topic in the compulsory course of study for all the elementary schools 
in the State. The topic is outlined in the program of studies as are 
other text-book studies. 

In order to determine whether or not these requirements are being 
earried out in the schools, an inquiry was addressed to the members 
of the State Board of Inspectors, who, during the past five years, have 
visited practically all the schools of the State. I quote from these in- 
quiries : 

‘*This moral training consists in the reading of a passage from the 
Bible at the opening of the school, which is a usual custom. Of course 
moral training is expected in all of the schools. This is taught by 
example and general guidance of conduct of the students. I cannot 
say, however, that there are any particular schools in my acquaintance 
that give special lessons on the subject. You are familiar with the 
requirements of the State as outlined in the course of study. Of 
course the teachers are expected to carry out this, but whether they 
do or not is a matter that I am inclined to think is not carefully 
looked after, except in spots.’’ 

‘*In practically all the schools Ihave visited in five years, there is 
much stress laid upon moral teaching. It is scarcely styled religious, 
but it is certainly moral. I have the first school yet to enter where 
the Scriptures are not read each morning, a prayer offered, and song 
sung. In addition to this, I should say seventy-five per cent of the 
teachers with whom I have come in touch give talks on morals, and by 
story telling and illustration teach the children morals.”’ 

“*T beg to say that in nearly all, if not all, of the high schools in 
southwest Virginia devotional exercises are held each morning. Be- 
sides this, morals and manners are taught in the majority of the high 
schools. I can not speak positively as to the one-room school, but I 
am of the opinion that devotional exercises are held every morning.’’ 

‘*More time is usually given in the negro schools to singing and 
opening exercises than is usually given in the white schools. I have 
visited some negro schools where the religious training was very effect- 
ive through the opening exercises and the Sunday school conducted 
in the school-house on Sunday afternoons. I do not think that any 
rule can be laid down in regard to the situation or to any general 
statement made. Conditions vary considerably in different locali- 
ties.’’ . 
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Supplementing the foregoing observations with my own, it is fair 
to say that the Bible is read in practically all of the schools of Vir- 
ginia, and that while the educational code of the State requires sys- 
tematic training in morals, only about half the schools at this time 
have taken up that subject. In addition to this the moral tone of the 
schools is all that could be desired, and morality in many incidental 
ways is taught and applied. 


THE ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOL OF NEW YORK 


JoHN Lovesoy Exuiotr, Pu.D. 
Teacher of Ethics, The Ethical Culture School, New York, N. Y. 


HISTORY OF THE SCHOOL. 


The School was established on January 2nd, 1878, as a Free 
Kindergarten, and upon this as a foundation the institution has 
gradually been erected. It was intended to contribute to the so- 
lution of the great social problems by means of a profound reforma- 
tion of the system of education. Its social and ethical outlook, which 
was the characteristic feature of it from the beginning, has become 
more and more salient in course of time. 

The building in which the Schoo! is domiciled is situated at 
Central Park West and 63d street. The plant has a value of at least 
one million dollars. In planning this building the attempt was made 
to construet a modern schoolhouse which, while simple in exterior and 
avoiding luxurious appointments within, should give ample scope and 
play to the complex factors that enter into modern education. The 
School is supplied with science laboratories, manual training shops, 
art studios, rooms especially fitted up for domestic science and art, a 
commodious library, an exhibit room, an ethics room, a gymnasium, 
roof garden, and a lunch room. 

In the history of education, the School holds the place of having 
been the pioneer in introducing Manual Training as an integral and 
valuable part of elementary education, without reference to its special 
industrial uses, and solely for the sake of the general educational 
advantage to be derived from it. The attitude thus taken toward 
Manual Training has been sanctioned by the opinions of leading edu- 
cators throughout the world. 
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The School has also give greater breadth and richness to its cur- 
riculum by adding, besides shop work, elementary art and science to 
the ordinary English branches. But its chief purpose, as stated 
above, has been an ethical one. It seeks to answer in a practical way 
the question, To what end do we educate? It seeks to restore, at 
least so far as the Elementary School and the High School are con- 
cerned, that unity which was once supplied by a common religious 
creed and which in our educational system generally is now lacking. 


AIM OF THE SCHOOL. 


The end set up is a social, an ethical one. The means taken to 
attain this aim are: 

First, the inculeation of the democratic spirit. The School is not 
and will not be permitted to become a class school. The education 
of the rich apart and of the poor apart is an evil and an injury to 


both. Children of the rich and poor and of different nationalities 
and races are to meet together and learn to respect one another, both 


in their work and in their play. 

Secondly, the awakening of serious intellectual interests and en- 
thusiasms in order to counterbalance the pleasure-loving and self-in- 
dulgent tendencies which are fostered by the life of a great commer- 
cial city, and the inclination of academic communities to place undue 
emphasis on athletic sports. 

The School insists upon the conscientious performance of tasks, 
especially of home lessons. The attempt is made to combine the ad- 
vantages of the new education with those of the old. While using the 
modern methods and devices for rendering the subject matter clear 
and stimulating, the School does not lose sight of the fact that each 
subject of study should require persistent effort. Every subject, how- 
ever skillfully taught, offers abundant opportunities for the sturdy 
discipline of hard work and uninviting drudgery. The highest art 
of the teacher lies in the discovery and use of these opportunities. 
The successful combination of the new education, with its emphasis on 
interest, and the old, with its stress on intellectual labor, is the earnest 
endeavor of this School. 

While striving to avoid the error of laying excessive stress on 
physical training and athletics, the School endeavors to give these 
departments the attention which is their full due. The department 
of physical training secks to correct bodily defects, to promote the 
general health, and symmetrical development, to tone the muscles 
and the nervous system to greater vigor, and to secure grace and 
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rhythm in movement. The School encourages athletic contests of 
several types, including Basket Ball, Tennis, and Base Ball. Physical 
education in this School is not an end in itself, but, as in the ease of 
every other department of work, is entirely secondary to the ethical 
purpose of the institution. 

Thirdly, the awakening of the spirit of social service by enlist- 
ing the interest of the students in the work of the Settlements and 
Neighborhood houses with which the School is in touch. 

Fourthly, the building up of a largely humanitarian and ideal 
purpose by placing at the focus of the entire educational scheme 
toward which all lines converge the idea of human progress; by teach- 
ing in outline the main steps of progress in science, industry, polities, 
ete.; and by inspiring the student with the earnest desire to take his 
place in the ranks and to contribute. so far as in him lies, towards 
the realization of a more perfect future. 

Direct mora! instruction is also given, and this is in charge of 
Profs. Adler and Elliott. But moral instruction is only one factor 
and by no means the only or principal one upon which reliance is 
placed in developing the student’s character. The chief source of 
influence is the school environment itself, the school spirit, and in 
defining this perhaps the most adequate brief account would be to 
say that the School is intended to combine the advantages of a modern 
city day school with the peculiar excellencies of the best type of 
boarding school. _ 


COURSE OF ETHICS TEACHING. 


The problem of the American educator, working in and for 
the American democracy, is to bring into harmonious relations the 
three ideals,—individual efficiency, social stability and social prog- 
ress; and it is in the light of this conception that the course of ethics 
teaching marked out for the school must be read. Only the general 
standpoint can here be indicated. Those who desire a closer acquaint- 
ance must follow the class-room teaching in detail. 

In the main, the pre-adolescent period, covering the elementary 
and middle schools, is devoted to the assimilation of what is best in 
the moral tradition that has come down to us from the past and the 
pure receptivity of the pupil is guarded from any premature ref- 
erence to the social change or reform. The child in the age preceding 
puberty should not be disturbed by the discussion of economic or 
political problems; his attitude should be that of reverent acceptance. 
The simple mora! precepts implied in fairy lore and fables; the ethies 
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of the family life as mirrored in the Old Testament and under a 
different illumination in the Odyssey; the primary rules of social life 
embodied in the Mosaic legislation; the example of personal excel- 
lence and endeavor furnished by Greek history, and of consecration 
to the community as a whole supplied by Roman history,—are the 
materials used. 

In the adolescent period, the scene changes. The unconscious 
group-life in which the child has hitherto participated ceases to hold 
him. The growing boy or girl sees his relation to others in an alto- 
gether new light; established conventions are questioned; and the 
desire to make himself over, and the world over, asserts itself. This 
is the period when the notion of social readjustment, carefully bal- 
anced by the more intensive use of the historical method in all 
branches of instruction, may fitly be introduced. A bare outline of 
the means by which this is attempted will be found below.* 

The social element in education has already been mentioned. A 
further word as to the relation of ethics work to the philanthropic 
and self-government activities may also be in place. So far as the 
social relations go, the direct ethies teaching plays somewhat the part 
of an interpreter; the ethics lessons are a series of explanations and 
interpretations of the environment to the pupil. There is very much 
that the child or the younger student does not understand in regard 
to his relations with others in which he finds himself, and there is 
hardly a more important function which the teacher can perform than 
that of interpreting to his pupils the better social relations. But 
aside from making the elements in society clear to the mind, a great 
service will be performed if the school can also develop social habits. 
The mechanic arts and other forms of school work prepare the future 
citizen for his vocational activities; but there is also great need of 
eareful preparation for what may be called the political or social 
duties. Already in the elementary grades the pupils, under the direec- 
tion of the teacher, form clubs in which they learn the simpler ways 
of working together in an organized body. By the time that the 
pupils have reached the high schcol, each class is encouraged to form 
itself into a permanent organization. In the earlier years of the high 
school, the constitutions which are adopted by these class organiza- 
tions are naturally very elementary, and the social activities which 
they can carry forward are of the simplest kind, such as class athletic 





* For the elementary course in Ethics, Professor Adler’s book on The Moral 
Instruction of Children may still be consulted, though important deviations from the 
work as therein outlined have been found advisable since its publication. 
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teams, class parties, and Christmas baskets for some poor family. 
The development in social capacity of the high school pupil is very 
rapid. The students enter the high school little more than children, 
but they leave it four years later far advanced toward womanhood 
and manhood. Each year should mark a distinct advance in the com- 
plexity and effectiveness of their social organization, as represented 
in their class ecnstitution and class organization. 

In the later years in the high school, there can well be under- 
taken such important activities as active co-operation with the teacher 
in the matter of discipline. Pupils so often take the attitude that 
they are having their education administered to them, or perhaps 
even forced upon them; and when the individuals or the groups make 
themselves responsible for their conduct, an entirely new attitude cap 
be noted,—the active instead of the passive. To make the pupil an 
active worker for good social relations in the school, to awaken in 
him the sense of individual and social responsibility is a great achieve- 
ment ; and it has been found that these class organizations are perhaps 
the most helpful means that can be employed, for they furnish the 
means of definite experience. Nothing so quickens young people as 
an opportunity for action, and this the self-government through class 
enterprises and organizations gives to them. The philanthropie activi- 
ties in the later years can also be undertaken with benefit, for the rea- 
son that it brings the members of the classes into direct and active 
contact with the outside world. This is also accomplished through 
excursions to’ the particular points of social interest, such as the 
Charity Organizations, hospitals, the civil courts, the settlements, and 
the like. In this way they are made to feel the actual presence of 
those movements which are making for a better society, their deepest 
interest is enkindled, and the students not only perceive the ideals of 
civic life, but they feel that they are actively co-operating in their 
achievement. 

Every period in life has its chief duties. It is to make these 
duties clear to the mind, to enkindle the emotions about them, and to 
make them easier and surer of performance that we have ethical in- 
struction. In the earlier years of the school life, the material and 
method is of course radically different from that pursued in later 
years. The material and in part the method changes with each sue 
ceeding year. 











DIRECT MORAL EDUCATION. 


PERCIVAL CHUBB, 


Director of English and Festivals, The Ethical Culture School, New 
York, N. Y. 


Proceeding to clear the issue of some of the more important 
misunderstandings which have clouded it, let me deal first with 
what I believe to be the most common objection or stumbling bloek 
in the way of direct moral instruction. The objection is not a 
pedagogical, but a religious one—the objection which insists that 
morality can have no warrant and power detached from theological 
religion and the religious sanction. It is perhaps unfortunate for 
the cause of direct moral instruction that it should have been 
championed conspicuously by the school conducted by the New 
York Society for Ethical Culture; for the case has, I fear, been 
prejudiced by the association in the public mind of ethical instruc- 
tion with ethical religion, which in turn has been misunderstood 
because of the failure to distinguish between the position of theo- 
logical neutrality which is occupied by our ethical societies, and 
the attitude of theological negation continually ascribed to them, 
and by them as frequently disowned. It may help to define the 
issue if I explain that the position of the Ethical Society is exactly 
that of our American polity, which it is fair to characterize as one 
of religious neutrality in the same sense. The Ethical Society 
would transcend the differences of theological belief or unbelief 
which divide men into innumerable sects, and would unite people 
of varying philosophical convictions—theists and agnostics, monists 
and pluralists—on the basis of a common recognition of the su- 
premacy and independence of morality and the good life. I make 
this statement merely to point the conclusion that the status of 
ethical or moral instruction in the Ethical Culture School is that 
which it needs must hold in any public school. There, too, it must 
stand clear of sectarian religion: the teaching of ethics must be 
above religious suspicion. So it is then that the course of ethical 
instruction in the Ethical Culture School, composed as it is of 
rich and poor, Jews and Gentiles, differing in their religious affilia- 
tions, is an absolutely non-sectarian course in substance as in spirit. 
It draws from all sources—from the Bible, from the Buddhist 
writings, from Greek, Roman, mediaeval, and modern literature and 
history. 
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As for the major premise of those who contend that the two 
things, ethics and religion, are inseparable, I must here deal with 
that curtly and dogmatically, by asserting that such a contention 
must be charged to ignorance of the history of ethics as well as of 
the history of religion (blindness, for example, to a non-theological 
. religion like Buddhism). 

This, then, is my first point. The issue must be disengaged 
from the religious complication and must not be discolored by 
religious suspicion and rivalry. The too common bias against 
morality which is expressed by stigmatising it as godless morality 
(which is like speaking of godless science) must be removed; and 
the association of the word ethics or morals in this connection with 
an attitude of religious negation or indifference must be overcome. 


My second point is that we must get rid of the confusion which 
has arisen because the issue has been presented as involving a 
rivalry between the claims of incidental and of systematic moral 
education. The question at issue is not which of these two methods 
is preferable, nor is it whether one is more important than the 
other; it is whether the one should be added to the other—that is, 
whether to the ethical influences which are comprised under the 
term ‘‘indirect’’ or ‘‘incidental’’ moral education, there should be 
added the more specific and definite influence of direct and sys- 
tematic instruction. It is important to be clear here. The question 
is, in other words, whether, after all possible power has been 


exerted by school discipline and the school life and atmosphere, 
there is yet one indispensable thing wanting, that of ordering and 


solidifying the body of scattered and incoherent moral ideas which 
have been acquired by the child (and are proper to childhood) by 
some method of continuous and systematic instruction. Ought we to 
try to give the child organized moral knowledge, to form his mora 
judgment, to promote moral reflection, and to build up an articulate 
body of moral principles in his mind? 

Certain it is that the affirmative answer which the Ethical 
Culture School has given to this question implies no undervaluation 
on its part of those general factors in education which promote 
moral development. It cares zealously for all of them. The school 
organization and discipline, the personality of the teacher, the 
inherent ethical values and ethical by-products of the various sub- 
jects of the curriculum, student self-direction, student organiza- 
tions, supplemented by parents’ organizations, all these and other 
well-known sources of moral influence (to which we add school 
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festivals for their inculeation of certain forms of ethical piety)— 
all these, I say, we have striven to keep at the maximum of effective- 
ness. We freely recognize them as the fundamental, the most potent 
and most persistent forces at work upon the child within the school 
for his moral up-building. We ask whether they exhaust the 
resources at our disposal, and whether they ought not to be drawn to 
their climax by ordered reflection. 

It should be clearly understood at this point that the system- 
atic instruction does not stand wholly apart from these various forces 
of ‘‘indirect’’ influence. On the contrary, the class work in direct 
moral instruction takes frequent cognizance of them at many points 
in the course. Sometimes the instruction grows out of the practical 
activities of school life, and sometimes it initiates and guides them. 
Thus the class organizations (and every class has an organized 
life of its own) discuss their most important problems in the ethics 
elass; and conduct various philanthropies—gifts to hospitals and 
other institutions, and to crippled children, the sick and the aged— 
in connection with the ethics work and the study of institutions 
which it undertakes. 


It is not, then, a question whether the above-mentioned mis- 
cellaneous forces of school life are to be matched in their moral 
effectiveness by additional direct instruction in morals, any more 
than it is a question whether these school forces in their totality can 
compete in their formative effect with the deteriorating forces at 
work upon the child outside the school through the social environ- 
ment. I take it that one’s sense of values is lamentably at fault if 
one compares anything which the average school can accomplish 
for the moral up-building of the child with the dominating in- 
fluences of the home and the social environment with which, at 
least in a great city like New York, the school has to wage con- 
tinual and often discouragingly warfare. Let us harbor no illusions 
as to the comparatively minor importance of the problem of how to 
teach morals in the school beside that of how to prevent the cor- 
ruption and debasement of the young by the blighting influences of 
the adult social environment in which most of them have to live. 
The moral education of the young goes on for the most part outside 
the school. 

Next in order comes the disentanglement of the reasons against 
direct moral instruction which are of a practical or administrative 
nature, from those which are of a theoretical nature. Typical of 
these practical considerations is the objection on the score of the 
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difficulty of the subject, and the inability of the ordinary teacher 


to deal with it. These considerations are serious. The subject 
certainly is difficult, and calls for special training and a special 


gift on the part of the teacher. It is the height of absurdity to 
suppose that geography or history needs special preparation and 
that morals does not. The teacher of this subject (perhaps the 
teacher of any subject) should be equipped not only with a knowl- 
edge of theoretical and practical, personal and social, ethics, but 
of the moral nature and development of the child. Assuredly the 
cause of direct moral instruction will be discredited at the start if 
the task of instruction is entrusted to the ordinary teacher who is 
quite unequipped for it. The solution will doubtless be found in 
the training of special teachers of ethics akin to the subject-teachers 
of History, English, ete., in our New York public school system. 
This practical reason is typical of others which cannot now be dis- 
cussed. They are all to be met by the general retort that if we 
greatly desire the end, we shall find the means. Surely it is urgently 
desirable for many reasons to find them. It would be a boon not 
merely to the teaching profession, but to the community at large, 
were training in morals undertaken by our training schools and 
normal colleges. They might perform a national service by inject- 
ing a little more morality into communities rank with civic and 
social corruption. Has there ever been such san alarming series of 
publie exhibits of moral rottenness on a large scale as we have had 
during the past decade? What a comment it is on the moral insuf- 
fiency of our education. The educator grasps at the hope that 
much of this is due to ignorance, and that some of this ignorance 
may be removed by wise enlightenment and ordered instruction, in 
place of the shreds and patches of moral doctrine now vouchsafed 
to our children. 

Coming now to the more important theoretical objections to 
direct moral instruction, I think I may cite as the most common and 
influential of these objections those which have been expressed in 
well-known essays by Professor Palmer of Harvard, and Professor 
Dewey of Columbia. These have not a little in common, but I 
must confine myself mainly to Professor Palmer’s way of putting 
the case. Professor Palmer’s argument is a reversion to the one- 
sided position of the Greek teachers, that virtue, being a matter of 
habit and disposition in the young, cannot be taught. It is only 
knowledge that can be taught. Therefore only in so far as we agree 
with the Hellenic formulation that ‘‘virtue is knowledge,’’ can it 
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become a teachable subject. I find the following paragraph from 
Professor Palmer’s essay the most symptomatic expression of his 
views: 

‘*What, then, is the central aim of teaching? Confessedly it is 
the impartation of knowledge. Whatever furthers this should be 
eagerly pursued, and all that hinders it rejected. When School-- 
masters understand their business it will be useless for the public 
to call to them, ‘We want our children to be patriotic. Drop for a 
time your multiplication table while you raise enthusiasm for the 
old flag.’ They would properly reply, ‘We are ready to teach 
American history. As a part of human knowledge it belongs to 
our province; but, though the politicians fail to stir patriotism, do 
not put their neglected work upon us. We have more than we 
can attend to already.’ ”’ 

Many things are implied in this fantastic illustration which are 
open to question. If the position taken in the opening sentences 
is sound, it will mean the exclusion of civics from our education 
as a means whereby patriotism may be stimulated: civics must 
impart knowledge—no more. It also implies that the purpose of 
teaching history is exclusively that of communicating knowledge, 
and not of eliciting the ethical values and propulsions which are 
implicit in the subject. The converse is nearer the truth. College 
standards are out of place here. For the purposes of elementary 
education the very choice of subjects in the curriculum is to be 
determined partly, and indeed largely, by their moral utility and 
applicability, and only secondarily by their informational value. 


But, after all, the chief objection to the position is that the 
major premise is false. The aim of teaching is certainly not the 
mere impartation of knowledge; were it so, the teaching of literature 
and the arts would have no place in the school curriculum. To 
teach literature for its knowledge value is foolishness and worse. 
The truth is that other considerations apart, we have here a 
remnant of the old faculty psychology which would separate the 
intellectual element in the child’s make-up from the emotional and 
volitional. Needless to say in a company of educators, there is no 
such thing as mere intellection, no such thing as mere knowledge. 
The child thinks with his feelings, and feels with his thinking. 
Hence, such fine distinctions as those which are drawn by Pro- 
fessor Palmer in the beginning of his essay between ethics and 
morals are beside the mark. We are not in the child’s world here. 
The child is not compartmented in any such fashion as to make 
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these distinctions mean anything. The real child for educational 
purposes is a recent discovery, anyway. The procession of pale 
pedagogical abstractions which have done duty for the child reach 
their climax of absurdity in Rousseau’s ‘‘Emile,’’ the cross-sec- 
tioned child, the child made morality proof, and kept so until late 
adolescence. Some such child seems to be the subject of Professor 
Palmers’ remarks. The practical educator can make no use of any 
of these fictions; he can only be struck by the futility of all that 
academic pedagogy which has behind it no wide and intimate ac- 
quaintance with children. It beats the air; and in its influence upon 
eredulous teachers it has played havoe with our schoolroom practice. 
An exception to these strictures must be made in the ease of 
Comenius, whose chapter on Moral Education in his ‘‘School of 
Infancy’’ is of high value, and may be appealed to in order to offset 
Rousseau’s vagaries. 


And yet one may follow both the more moderate Plato and the 
extreme Rousseau in their common belief that it is better to retard 
than to over-stimulate the intellectual development of the child. 
The early emotional education of the child, the formation of funda- 
mental likes and dislikes, is what matters most, to be sure. But 
it is a great mistake to slight or underestimate or repress the intel- 
lectual power and the analytical power of the child, and to fail to 
provide for it. Locke is so much wiser in this regard than is Rous- 
seau, with his fanatical insistence on spontaneity and his fear of 
ratiocination. Children will think and probe and question; and 
will also fail to think at the right time under the influence of pas- 
sion. It is for us to determine whether we shall help them to think 
effectively, with knowledge instead of without it; whether we shall 
teach them to control impulse and be morally circumspect and 
reasonable. It is for us to determine whether their moral world 
shall be a world of mere habit or spontaneous disposition, a world 
of scattered and disconnected conceptions and unrelated knowledge, 
or one pervaded with a sense of coherence, causality, law. 


Answer ‘‘No’’ to these questions, rule out moral instruction, 
and you will continue to have what we have now—nothing to bring 
home to the child that there is an august, complex, yet orderly, 
world of moral phenomena in which he has to find himself; that he 
must know something both of the facts and laws of that world, and 
must early begin to reverence and submit to these laws. The child 
will continue to have no conspectus of his present or his impending 
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moral obligations, no premonition of the seriousness and difficulty 
of the moral problems which await him. 

It is because Professor Palmer voices with academic assurance 
and the power of his lucid style the assertion which one meets so 
often in the literature unfriendly to direct moral instruction, namely, 
that ‘‘to impart prematurely moral conceptions into the minds of 
children is pernicious,’’ that he carries his position. The word 
‘‘prematurely’’ here begs the question. No one who advocates 
direct moral instruction wishes to be premature. On the contrary, 
he is anxious to avoid premature appeals to the child’s moral 
nature. He is quite aware of the danger; he knows that a fine 
tact is needed to avoid it. It is to be understood that the instruction 
is to be carefully graded, keeping in view the child’s actual moral 
relationships, his moral interests, and the specific phase of his moral 
development. In the earliest years of the elementary school its main 
purpose will be to increase the kind of moral knowledge which is 
proper to the child and enlarge vicariously the range of the pupil’s 
moral experience, insensibly forming the moral judgment and keep- 
ing the moral conscience sensitive. The materials and methods 
will develop as the child develops, cautiously following the phases 
of his growth until it becomes, in the last years of the high school, 
related to the pupil’s vital and normal interests in his vocation, in 
politics, in social activities and social reform, as well as in certain 
aspects of personal morality which are forced upon the adolescent. 


In closing this attempt at what I have called a preliminary 
clarification of the subject, let me put a question or two to un- 
believers. What does the so-called incidental moral education which 
our public school pupils receive amount to? 


It is instruction by untrained teachers with no consistent or 
well-pondered outlook upon the moral life, whose morals are rule 
of thumb morals, whose judgments are snap judgments, and whose 
counsels will change as frequently as the child changes classes. 

When a child is sick of body he knows where to go: there 
is a school doctor to attend to his bodily infirmities. But when 
he is sick of soul, perplexed, tempted, compromised, where shall he 
turn? His moral needs have not been definitely provided for. 

As for the primary moral duty imposed upon our public school 
system by its very nature, that is the preparation for enlightened, 
conscientious and devoted citizenship, the attempts made to fulfil it 
are, as a rule, a farce; and they will continue to be so long as we have 
teachers who are insufficiently prepared for civics teaching and have 
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not had generated in them a deep sense of the meaning of political 
duty and of the inculcation of it as the supreme task of public educa- 
tion. 


Direct moral education is based upon a recognition of the im- 
portance of the moral concept; of organized and opportune moral 


knowledge supplementing the restricted experience of the indi- 
vidual; of moral cireumspection and refiectiveness, developing 
gradually those inhibitions which ought to check the unreflective 
impulse of the young; of inspiring moral example as illustrated in 
the biographies of significant persons, and by literary masterpieces, 
more especially (in the last years of the high school) the masterpieces 
of tragedy; of moral reverence and awe to replace the insufferable 
jauntiness of the average child of today, which is reflected in the 
decline of the power of moral indignation in our country. 

As a result of that wise, tactful treatment of the young which 
the good teacher of ethics must be capable of, the pupil ought to 
come from his hands stored with available moral energy to be applied 
when circumstance demands and eager to play his proper part in 
the world of moral relationships. That worth will no longer be to him 
a terra incognita, a vague mist-hidden world, but a world that is 
broadly and helpfully charted so that he may voyage in it with some 
confidence and hope. 





CONFERENCE ON THE MORAL PHASES OF 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 


CALLED BY THE COUNCIL OF THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


Early in 1910 The Council of The Religious Education Associa- 
tion undertook the specific task of studying the conditions and needs 
as to moral training in the publie schools. The following statement 
was sent to representative school men and women: 

‘*For several years the question of possible improvements in the 
moral training provided by the public schools has been agitated. But 
thus far no specific plan for the desired advance has commanded any 
very wide assent in this country. Possibly one of the reasons is that 
no thorough survey of the present practice has been made. In order 
to secure such a survey and to consider what steps need to be taken, 
a conference on this subject will be held in New York City February 
16, 17, 1911. It will not be open to the public, and the aim in calling 
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it is not to advance any immediate public propaganda. It is believed 
that what is now most needed is a consultation by a limited number 
of public educators, particularly those who have influence in deter- 
mining the school curriculum and the training of teachers. If such 
consultation should result in general agreement upon some plan of 
action, a popular propaganda might be started afterwards.”’ 


COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS. 

The following committee was appointed, and accepted the respon- 
sibility of preparations for the conference: Professor George A. 
Coe, LL.D., Chairman, Union Theological Seminary; Professor Wil- 
liam C. Bagley, Ph.D., University of Illinois; Dean Thomas M. Bal- 
liet, Ph.D., School of Pedagogy, New York University; President 
Nicholas Murray Butler, LL.D., Columbia University ; Superintendent 
Clarence F. Carroll, M.A., Rochester, N. Y.; Edward T. Devine, 
LL.D., Editor ‘‘The Survey’’; President L. L. Doggett, Ph.D., 
Springfield Young Men’s Christian Association Training School; 
Professor Samuel T. Dutton, A.M., Teachers College; President Wil- 
liam H. P. Faunce, LL.D., Brown University; President John H. 
Finley, LL.D., College of the City of New York; Walter L. Hervey, 
Ph.D., Examiner, Board of Education of New York City; Professor 
Herman H. Horne, Ph.D., New York University; Superintendent 
William H. Maxwell, LL.D., New York City; Wickliffe Rose, A.M., 
General Agent, Peabody Education Fund, Washington; Professor 
Charles E. Rugh, Ph.D., University of California; Commissioner 
David S. Snedden, Ph.D., Boston; Professor Edwin D. Starbuck, 
Ph.D., University of Iowa; President Joseph Swain, LL.D., Swarth- 
more College; Professor Clyde W. Votaw, Ph.D., University of Chi- 
cago. 

The services of special investigators were secured and the work of 
gathering and preparing the data for the use of the conference began 
at once. The papers were nearly all in print and were sent some time 
before to those who accepted invitations to the conference. The plan 
for the conference itself was as follows: 


THE PLAN. 

The Conference will not be open to the public. 

The conferees will be invited public educators and others who 
have influence in determining the school curriculum, school methods, 
the training of teachers, and the setting of standards. 

The term ‘‘public eduecation’’ is understood to refer to schools 
maintained by taxation. 
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The Committee assumes that the present limitations of the public 
schools with respect to religion will be accepted as a presupposition 
of all the papers and discussions. 

The purpose of the Conference is not to further any preconceived 
propaganda, but to take account of existing conditions, and to con- 
sider whether any advance movements can now be agreed upon. 

Reports on existing conditions and methods will be printed and 
distributed in advance to all who accept the Committee’s invitation 
to participate in the Conference. These reports, ‘‘taken as read,”’ 
will be the basis of several of the discussions. 


THE PROGRAM. 
The meetings were held on Thursday, February 16th, and Fri- 
day, February 17th, at Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York. The program was as follows: 


FIRST SESSION. 

Topic: Legal Provisions for Moral Instruction and Training in 
the Various States. 

Report on the Existing State of the Laws. Professor George D. 
Strayer, Ph.D., Teachers College. (Published in Retieious Epuca- 
TION, Feb., 1911.) 

Discussion: Are Changes in the Laws Needed? 


SECOND SESSION. 

Topic: The Training of Teachers for the Work of Moral Instruc- 
tion and Training. 

Report on Training now Provided by Normal Schools and Uni- 
versity Departments of Education. Professor William C. Bagley, 
Ph.D., University of Illinois. (Published in Reticious EpucATION 
Feb., 1911.) 

Discussion: Is the Training Now Offered Sufficient? 


THIRD SESSION. 

Topic: The Practice of the Schools in the Different States, with 
Especial Reference to New Experiments. 

Reports as follows: 

California—Professor C. E. Rugh, Ph.D., University of Cali- 
fornia. (Retigious Epucation, Feb., 1911.) 

Illinois—Dean Franklin W. Johnson, Ph.D., University of Chi- 
cago. (ReELicious Epucation, Feb., 1911.) 

Iowa—Professor Edwin D. Starbuck, Ph.D., University of Iowa. 
(Rexicious Epucation, April, 1911.) 
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Massachusetts—Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot, Member of State Board 
of Education. (Reticious Epucation, Feb., 1911.) 

Missouri—Assistant Superintendent George P. Knox, B.S., St. 
Louis. (ReELicious Epucation, April, 1910.) 

New York—Superintendent Clarence F. Carroll, M.A., Rochester. 
(REticious EpucaTion, Feb., 1911.) 

Ohio—Charles W. Williams, M.A., Assistant to the President, 
Oberlin College. (Reticgious Epucation, April, 1911.) 

South Dakota—President Robert L. Slagle, Ph.D., South Dakota 
State College. (Renicious Epucation, Feb., 1911.) 

Texas—William §. Sutton, LL.D., Dean of Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Texas. (Reiicious Epucation, Feb., 1911.) 

Virginia—Professor Bruce Payne, Ph.D., University of Virginia. 
(Reticious Epucation, April, 1911.) 

Washington—Professor Normal F. Coleman, Ph.D., Whitman 
College. (Reticious Epucation, Feb., 1911.) 

Wisconsin—Professor Frank Chapman Sharp, Ph.D., University 
of Wisconsin. (REtIcious EpucaTIon, Feb., 1911.) 

Discussion: What Inferences as to the Best Lines of Progress 
are to be drawn from these Reports? 


FOURTH SESSION. 

Topic: A Comparison of Methods of Moral Instruction and 
Training. 

Papers as follows: 

1. Professor E. O. Sisson, Ph.D., University of Washington. 
Moral Values of the Curriculum (with certain definite proposals). 

2. Percival Chubb, Director of English and Festivals, Ethical 
Culture School, New York City. 

The Direct Method in Moral Instruction. (Reuicglous Epvuca- 
tion, April, 1911.) 

3. Harrold Johnson, Secretary Moral Education League of Great 
Britain, (ReLicious Epucation, Feb., 1911), and Henry F. Cope, 
General Secretary Religious Education Association. 

The Method of the Moral Education League of Great Britain. 

Discussion: What Methods Must be Included in a Progressive 
Plan for the Elementary School, the Secondary School, the University, 
the Vocational School? 

FIFTH SESSION. 

Topic: What Advance Steps Should Now Be Taken? 

Report of a Committee Previously Appointed to Prepare Resolu- 
tions on this Subject. (Reticious Epucation, April, 1911.) 
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Discussion, and Action upon the Report. 

The Report of the Committee is given below. The Council ex- 
pects to prepare from the papers presented and from the discussions 
at the conference, of which a full stenographie report was taken, a 
valuable volume on this subject. 





RESOLUTIONS ON THE MORAL PHASES OF PUBLIC 
EDUCATION. 


ADOPTED AT THE NEW YORK CONFERENCE, FEB. 17, 1911, 


We, the members of the Conference on the Moral Phases of Pub- 
lic Education, believe that the moral aim, i. e. the formation of charac- 
ter should be treated as fundamental in all education; that morality 
has a positive as well as a negative cuntent; that the former should 
receive primary emphasis; that it consists, in one aspect, of promotion 
of the common good, in another, of the attainment of individual char- 
acter. 

We believe that the personality of the teacher and the general 
organization of the school are primary agents in the development of 
character. 

We believe that progress has been made in recent years in the 
development of character through public education; that such prog- 
ress is forcibly evidenced by the diminishing significance of punish- 
ment as an element in the school life of the present; by the improved 
organization of the school whereby initiative and therefore indepen- 
dence on the part of the pupil is much more fully secured than for- 
merly ; by the development through instruction of the taste for good 
things to an extent far beyond that which prevailed a generation ago; 
and finally by a remarkable provision for the physical and thereby the 
moral welfare of the child. 

In spite of this progress, we believe that still more systematic 
efforts on the part of the school for the development of moral charae- 
ter are imperative. With this fact in mind, we make the following 
recommendations: 

1. That teachers be impressed with their responsibility for a 
much greater use of their personal influence with pupils through per- 
sonal contact and sympathy than is now customary. 
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2. That the teacher’s opportunity for personal contact and in- 
fluence with the children be enlarged (a) by reducing the number of 
pupils assigned to a teacher, (b) by eliminating the obsolete and less 
vital materials from, the.curriculum, (c) by permitting the teacher 
greater personal choice in adjusting subject-matter and method to the 
individual needs of children, and (d) by modifying the prevalent 
character of school supervision so that the subtler personal influences 
of good teaching may be more completely taken into account. 

3. That an increased effort be made to secure the moral values of 
the content of all subjects in the curriculum so that moral instruction 
may be enlivened, appreciation awakened, and personalities enriched. 

4, That direct moral instruction, varying in content according 
to conditions, systematic or otherwise according to personal preference 
be employed as a means of moral education, with the special object 
of developing the power and habit of moral thoughtfulness. 

5. That school and community activities, such as plays, games, 
festivals, student-organizations, social intercourse, social service, etc., 
be more extensively yet vigilantly used as a means of moral growth. 

6. That the foregoing five recommendations be considered as ap- 
plying in full to institutions for the training of teachers such as 
normal schools and colleges, recognizing that beyond question the 
practice touching these demands followed by such institutions will 
largely determine the extent to which such demands find realization 
in the public schools. 

7. That, in addition, courses in Personal and Social Ethics and 
Moral Instruction and Training constitute a prominent part of the 
curriculum in such institutions. 

8. That since the improvement of character demands that educa- 
tion inside the school go hand in hand with efforts for social better- 
ment in the community outside, every opportunity be taken to arouse 
in teachers and Normal students an intelligent interest in these vital 
facts by means of courses in Educational Sociology and active partici- 
pation in philanthropic and civic work. 

9. That we approve of the greatly increased emphasis in the 
teaching of the biological sciences laid upon personal and institutional 
hygiene and, in particular, upon sex-hygiene and eugenics. 

10. That it is the sense of this Conference that the Council of 
Religious Education be requested to call another such conference as 
soon as may seem advisable, and that at such conference the relation 
of the content of the curriculum to the practical life of the pupil 
receive special consideration. 
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THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE GENERAL 
SECRETARY* 


To the Officers and Members of the Religious Education Association: 

Each year sees the task of the Religious Education Association 
emerging with greater clearness. The need for this organization be- 
comes more evident and the precise service it has to render more 
exact. Under the growing general consciousness of the need for 
moral and religious education there is enlarging opportunity of 
service and greater definiteness in the problems to be solved. 

In the history of the Association the year 1910 will stand with 
a record of definite, organized and directed activity ; it has witnessed 
the fulfilment of a program of positive service. The outstanding 
features have been: growth of membership, enlargement of litera- 
ture, development of efficient departments, firmer establishment of 
earlier settled lines of activity and greatly increased evidences of 
results of the Association’s work in other organizations and institu- 
tions. The statistical reports given above indicate the extent of the 
development of the Association’s activities. 


SERVICE IN 1910. 
The particular tasks to which the energies of the Association 
have been directed during 1910 are: 


I. THE STIMULATION AND DIRECTION OF PUBLIC OPINION 

In this country education is peculiarly responsive to public 
opinion. Everyone is interested in it; it is the privilege of the 
many rather than of the few. The institutions which reach the 
greatest numbers are public institutions, as the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools and the schools of the churches. We make but little 
progress in any reform without the impact of public opinion. Our 
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first step then is to get all the people thinking of education in terms 
of the moral and spiritual life. This organization is first of all a 
prophetic one; it seeks to quicken every man to new ideals; it seeks 
to associate the leaders in service. We seek an awakened conscience 
on the ethical values of religion and the religious life, on the char- 
acter spiritual fruitage of schools and churches and of all our mod- 
ern social and industrial life. The means used by the Association 
are meetings, publications, general publicity and promotion. 

The annual convention, held in Nashville, March 8 to 10, 1910, 
attracted attention particularly through all the South and made 
itself felt through all the nation. Over 2,000 persons attended from 
outside the city and a permanent local fruitage remains in the ob- 
servance of an annual Educational Festival under the auspices of this 
Association. 

The local conferences through the year have been held in 28 
different states. They have not only stimulated the groups of col- 
lege officers, teachers, pastors, and the parents and Sunday school 
workers where they have been held but they have also brought the 
influence of the Association immediately to apply to local situations. 
Such conferences usually leave behind the leaven of a group of lead- 
ers who will continue to apply educational principles to local needs. 
Our work has been particularly successful in the South this year. 
Its value is seen in the general demand for conferences. 

The publications of the Association serve to stimulate public 
thinking. The pamphlets, circulars, magazines and bound volumes 
are found in many public libraries and are sent broad cast through 
the country. The results become manifest through correspondence 
coming from persons who know the movement only through its 
literature. 

The work of promotion bears fruit. No one can doubt but that 
a great revival of interest in religious education has been going on 
for some time. Its development can be traced parallel to the life of 
this organization. The Association believes that it is doing its true 
work wherever it causes men to think on these things; it rejoices 
whenever the work of agitation results in organization and activity 
on the part of religious denominations and other bodies. Within 
a short time past nearly all the great denominations, including the 
Presbyterian, Episcopal, Congregational, Reformed and Baptist, 
have appointed boards or commissions ou religious education, special 
officers have been employed, new literature has been created and 
many of the aims which seemed far off and impossible when this as- 
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sociation was organized have been already reached. Other churches 
have taken up religious education in other ways, especially in the 
direction of training ministers and Sunday-school teachers, The 
General Secretary has been called to attend many conferences on the 
important problems of church bodies in relation to educational work. 


Il. THE ASSOCIATION OF WORKERS. 

The Association brings the individuals who are working at the 
problems of religious education to group consciousness. This is 
accomplished, first, through membership in the organization. We 
seek steadily to discover and relate to this movement all persons 
anywhere seeking its ideals and interested in its purposes. During 
the year past the membership has made substantial gains from 2,239 
to 2,592. A steady campaign of personal invitation and general pub- 
licity has been maintained for membership. 

The workers in religious education are associated in groups 
according to their interests and tasks in the Departments of the 
organization. Each year we seek to emphasize the work of one de- 
partment so that it may be brought to working efficiency. This has 
been done in the past with the departments of Sunday schools and 
Teacher Training, Colleges and Universities, Churches and Pastors 
and, through the year past, the steps have been taken for the de- 
partment of Publie Schools. 

This year the work of the Council is especially noteworthy. 
Plans have been under way for over a year for a special conference 
on the Moral Phases of Public Education. The conference is to be 
held in New York, February 16-18; attendance will be upon invita- 
tion. It is thought that about 250 of the leading public school edu- 
eators of the United States will attend. The chief value of the con- 
ference lies, however, in the fact that for the year past, under the di- 
rection of the Council, distinguished educators have been conducting 
careful investigations into several important aspects of moral train- 
ing in the schools. These have included studies of the laws of the 
several states on moral training in the schools, the preparation 
which the normal colleges are giving teachers for this work, signifi- 
cant experiments in typical schools, plans and methods in the various 
states and the literature of moral training. This material will be 
published in advance of the conference and will furnish the basis 
for discussion. It will also be published in RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION. 

During the past year groups of workers have also been organ- 
ized into local guilds in the cities where conferences have been held, 
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The local guilds are designed to correlate existing agencies in each 
community and the utmost care is exercised so that they shall not 
add the burden of a new institution. 


III. ASSISTING STUDENTS AND WORKERS. 

The Association continues its service to any who desire aid in 
the study of the methods of religious education through (1) The 
Bureau of Information. The equipment of the Library and other aids 
at the central office enable us to answer readily the greater number 
of questions received. But this work grows steadily. It is so im- 
portant and may be made so valuable that it demands our best at- 
tention. 

(2) The Exhibit and Inbrary are invaluable to persons seek- 
ing information. A large number make use of the books and other 
material. In order to meet the growing needs of the Exhibit and 
Bureau of Information the headquarters of the Association were 
moved to the new McCormick Building in April of this year. This 
splendid new building, situated at the corner of Michigan Avenue 
and Van Buren Street, Chicago, affords us ample quarters for years 
to come, with splendid light and every convenience for our work. 
This has resulted in an ability to render much greater service to 
larger numbers. 

(3) The magazine RELIGIOUS EDUCATION serves as a con- 
venient and efficient means of communication with the members of 
the Association and as a channel of wide publicity for our work and 
principles. Many commendations on its development and value 
have been received. During the year there has been only one sug- 
gestion that we should return to the old method of publication in 
annual volumes. The magazine has this year grown to 750 pages. 
We get a glimpse of its value in the fact that single numbers of the 
first issues of 1906 and of 1907 are now selling, as fast as we can 
obtain them, to libraries at $1.00 each. There is a steady demand 
for back numbers. Friends of the Association having excess copies 
on hand can help by sending them to the office. The magazine, and 
especially the few reprints we have been able to make, are of 
service to large numbers, as a simple means of conveying informa- 
tion and answering special inquiries. 

Altogether many thousands of persons, not members of the As- 
scoiation, are assisted every year; they have their questions an- 
swered, textbooks are on request recommended for classes in 
churches and schools. Pastors, Sunday-school teachers, public 
school teachers, Y. M. C. A. workers, parents and many others write 
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in to the office or visit us, having come to regard the R. E. A. as the 
central Bureau and the clearing house of information and assistance 
in religious and moral education. It would certainly be below the 
facts to estimate that fully 50,000 persons have been reached with 
some message from this Association during 1910. 


IV. CO-OPERATION. 


Co-operation with institutions and organizations for the im- 
provement of moral and religious training. We steadily adhere to 
our purpose of refraining from doing any specifie work which any 
existing agency might be led to do. We exist not so much to do 
things as to cause things to be done. During the year past our 
cordial relations with great movements and organizations like the 
International Sunday School Association, the National Education 
Association and the Federal Council of Churches have been main- 
tained and strengthened. We have also seen gratifying results of 
past labors in the interest and activity of the religious denomina- 
tions. Commissions on religious education have been appointed by 
the great denominations which have studied their own problems and 
have issued significant and valuable reports. Special mention 
should be made of the Congregational, the Northern Baptist and the 
Protestant Episcopal reports. 

We have many things to give us encouragement; the continued 
hearty support of educational leaders and workers through all the 
country ; the fact that the . E. A. is still a people’s movement and is 
still sustained by the sacrifices and service of large numbers; the in- 
crease in the numbers of those entering this service; the development 
of interest on the part of religious denominations; all the signs of a 
general awakening to the importance of moral and religious train- 
ing; the promise of a new day. 


LOOKING FORWARD. 


Turning now to the opportunities of 1911, your General Secre- 
tary begs to submit the following suggestions: 

(1) Give especial attention to the development of efficient de- 
partments. To this end in the Budget a special appropriation has 
been made for funds for investigations and departmental work. This 
will be administered under the general oversight of the Council, the 
body officially charged with the duty of planning the general work 
of the departments. Several departments have been brought to a 
high degree of usefulness under the policy of giving attention to one 
or two at atime. Departmental officers will need to plan their work 
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for the next year with care and to confer with the officers of the 
Council as to any special investigations. 

(2) Seeure assistant to the General Secretary. 

(3) Campaign for at least one thousand new members. 

We received over 500 in 1910. With the co-operation of every 
member 1,000 may be easily secured during 1911. We have more to 
offer and the cause for which the Association stands grows in public 
appreciation. We will secure the 1,000 new members if we have 
co-operation in some such ways as these: 

(1) Through the departments. Let each department meeting 
at the Convention plan to secure at least 50 new members from 
those persons interested in its work. Some could easily secure 100. 
Definite provision should be made for this before the convention 
adjourns. 

(2) Through individual co-operation. Let every person who 
believes in this cause make a pledge to secure at least three new 
members during the next three months. The central office wili 
co-operate with you to this end in any manner you may suggest. 

One thousand new members would solve the financial problem, 
increase the value of the Association to each member fully fifty per 
cent, extend its service through a thousand new avenues and thus 
greatly increase its effectiveness and hasten the improvements for 
which we labor. 

4. Place the Association on a firm financial basis. 

We have paid our old debts; but every year we are under 
severe, embarrassing financial strain to pay all bills. We are 
obliged to leave many important and highly valuable enterprises 
and tasks undone and we waste much energy in financial solicita- 
tion. 

(1) The greatest single contribution to financial efficiency 
would be that every member should pay his dues promptly. The 
Association spends much money and wastes more energy in urging 
payment of membership fees long past due. Every year we carry 
over large numbers who have not paid, some for more than a year. 
The constitution provides that membership shall be automatically 
continuous and almost all members prefer to have this so. In few 
ways can members render the central office more definite help than 
by prompt and business-like payment of the annual fee. 

(2) The increase in membership, as suggested above, would 
be the next decided help toward financial sufficiency. 

(3) A particularly valuable and direct help toward the desired 
end can be rendered by securing Sustaining Memberships. The 
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annual sustaining fee of $10.00 is not a large one. Many are quite 
willing to pay this. A sufficient number of such memberships would 
make all special appeals unnecessary. To secure one new Sustain- 
ing member is equal to a gift of ten dollars for many years. Mem- 
bers are urged to take this membership and so make this one, fixed 
financial contribution annually. 

We have now 111 Sustaining members. There is no reason why 
we should not have 500. Will you help? 

(4) We need a small endowment. $250,000 would probably 
be sufficient. Such an endowment would in no way lessen the need 
for support through membership and gifts, for the income should 
be used in the directly educational and missionary work of the 
Association, as for example: 

(a) In publishing for free distribution the more directly 
helpful and important papers, particularly those which give specific 
suggestions for educational organization and for materials of study. 
Also publishing the most important results of investigations and 
studies. 

(b) Maintaining the Bureau of Information and extending its 
service, including the establishment and use of a ‘‘Traveling Ex- 
hibit’? which would carry the more valuable material to remote 
villages. 

(ec) Conducting practical conferences in parts of the country 
where the educational need is greatest and the ability to pay the 
usual expenses of conference is least. The greatest need is often 
in the small and poor districts. 

(d) Pay the actual expenses involved in special investigations. 
A case in point is that of the work just accomplished by the Council 
and presented in the magazine for February and April. Such in- 
vestigations are absolutely necessary to the solution of the problems 
involved, in this instance ‘‘The Moral Phases of Public Education.”’ 
They are conducted by principals and professors, persons of slender 
means, without compensation or any sort of financial recompense. 

In brief we suggest the following: 


Plans for Additional Work in 1911. 

1. Cirenlate in large quantities, free, our most valuable, 
practical papers, prepared by experts and dealing with real prob- 
lems in the home, the church and the school. 

2. Make the Exhibit and Bureau of Information available to 
larger numbers and prepare special material for its use. This work 
needs all the services of one person. 
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3. Hold many ‘‘rural conferences.’’ The need is very great 
here. 

4. Meet the demand of larger cities for streng conferences. 

5. Furnish the funds for special investigations, conducted by 
experts, under the guidance of The Council of Religious Education 
studying special problems, as ‘‘Moral Training in Publie Schools’’; 
‘‘The Moral and Religious Education of Immigrants and new Ameri- 
cans,’’ ete. 





THE EIGHTH GENERAL CONVENTION 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND THE AMERICAN HOME 


The eighth general Convention of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation met in Providence, R. I., February 14-16, 1911, discussing 
the general theme ‘‘Religious Education and the American Home’’ 
and holding thirty-five different meetings in the three days of the 
Convention. 

The Convention opened with the ‘‘Preparation Meeting’’ held 
in the First Baptist Church on Tuesday afternoon, with the President 
of the Association, Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts, in charge of the meeting. The general sessions opened in 
the First Baptist Church but the throng gathered for even the first 
meeting was so large that an overflow meeting was arranged in 
the Sunday school rooms of this church. Both the auditorium and 
the smaller room were crowded and the four speakers gave their 
addresses in both places. The second general session was held on 
Wednesday night in Infantry Hall and this large hall was filled to 
overflowing. The third general session necessitated an overflow 
meeting in a hall with a capacity of over 1,000 and this again 
was unable to accommodate the large number desiring to attend. 
On the last night of the Convention many hundreds were turned 
away from both meetings. The program at the general sessions 
was carried out as printed except that the Declaration of Principles 
was presented by Rev. W. H. P. Faunce, President of Brown Uni- 
versity. Music was in charge of Dr. Jules Jordan and a large chorus 
of two hundred voices rendered sacred selections. 

Sessions of the following departments were held at this Con- 
vention: Universities and Colleges (3) ; Theolegical Seminaries (1) ; 
Churches and Pastors (3); Sunday Schools and Teacher Training 
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(3); Elementary Schools (3); Christian Association (2); the Home 
(3); Religious Art (1). In addition there was held a conference 
on Negro Education, meetings of the teacher training commission, 
meetings of church directors of religious education, and a story- 
telling hour. The attendance at all the departmental sessions was 
much larger than in any preceding Convention. 

The Sunday school exhibit was prepared by Professor W. B. 
Wilson, Rhode Island Sunday School Association, while a special 
exhibit was shown prepared by the Rev. Franklin D. Elmer of 
Winsted, Conn. 

Much thanks is due to the efficient local Convention committees 
which had rendered most valuable service in preparation for the 
Convention and co-operated in every way with the General Secre- 
tary. These committees were under the direction of the following 
general committee: W. H. P. Faunce, Chairman; Rathbone Gardner, 
Rev. Edward 8. Ninde, Rev. W. C. Selleck, Walter E. Ranger, Rev. 
Edward Holyoke, Samuel M. Conant, Frederick H. Jackson, William 
Gammell, George H. Webb. Too much gratitude cannot be extended 
to those members and friends of the R. E. A. who worked so 
efficiently to insure the high degree of success and influence attained 
by this Convention. 

A cordial invitation was received for the next Convention to 
meet in St. Louis. This was signed and endorsed by special letters 
from the governor of the state, the mayor of the city, the com- 
mercial bodies, the Conventions Bureau and other organizations. 
Upon recommendation of the Board of Directors it was decided to 
accept this invitation and to meet in St. Louis about the middle of 
March, 1912. The theme for the next Convention will be ‘‘The 
Training of Religious Leaders.’’ 

At the annual meeting held in the Beneficent Congregational 
Church the secretary’s report, the treasurer’s report and the budget 
for 1911 were approved, and the officers for 1911 were elected. 

The list of officers for 1911 will be found on page 144 of this issue, 








DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES. 


The report of the Committee on Declaration of Principles was 
presented at the Providence convention by President William H. P. 
Faunce, LL.D., chairman of the committee, and unanimously adopted 
as follows: 

‘‘The Religious Education Association assembled in its eighth 
annual convention, hereby reaffirms the principles on which the associa- 
tion was formed. We declare it our aim not to rival or supplant any 
existing organizations, but to inspire all existing organizations and 
undertakings with the great ideal of character builidng as the goal of 
both edueation and religion. 

‘We aim at co-operative and persistent study, at the conference 
and stimulating of leaders, the guidance and service of the people. 
Such work is more vital to this country today than ever before in its 
history. The moral awakening which has come to our land in reeent 
years, the swift growth of social consciousness, the new sense of respon- 
sibility for childhood, these developments emphasize the need of 
moral and religious, as well as intellectual culture. 

‘*Tt is not enough to give young people the tools of civilization ; 
we must give them the will to use those tools aright. We must develop 
not only eye and ear and hand; we must develop also affection and 
purpose and volition. 

‘‘We affirm that while recent economic and industrial changes 
have deeply affected and disturbed American home life, there is in 
this fact no reason to despair, but rather for serious endeavor to 
re-interpret old ideals in terms of the new situation. 

‘*We affirm that the preservation of the purity and sanctity of the 
home is essential to the preservation of church and school and of civ- 
ilization itself. We condemn all attacks upon the sacred institution 
of marriage, whether made consciously by restless and reckless writers, 
or unconsciously by those who use the home for merely selfish ends. 

‘In the enduring affection and mutual sacrifice of the true home 
we see the best antidote to exaggerated individualism and social 
anarchy. We ask the aid of all who love their country in the great task 
of making the home not the minister of pleasure, but the school of char- 
acter. 

‘*We affirm the need of instruction in all churches and colleges 
as to the obligations of parenthood and the equal obligation of filial 
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duty. To all clubs formed for purposes of general culture we ree- 
ommend the study of children’s rights and duties. 

‘‘To all communities we suggest and urge persistent study of 
social and moral conditions in the homes of the people. The home 
must be set in its true place as the central agency in the making of 
men. All parents must be led to see themselves as primarily the edu- 
eators of their children. 

‘‘The conservation of the national health, physical and moral, 
depends absolutely upon the purity, fidelity and discipline of the home. 
To the great work of preserving the purity, increasing the fidelity and 
promoting the discipline of the American home we would devote our- 
selves for another year.’’ 





TESTING THE PROVIDENCE CONVENTION 


The Congregationalist and Christian World reports the. Provi- 
dence Convention as follows: 

‘*You could judge the Providence convention by two tests. 
Apply to it the rather unsatisfactory but still important criterion 
of popular interest and approval. For three successive evenings 
the largest auditoriums in the city were packed to the doors, while 
overflow meetings accommodated almost as many as found sitting 
or standing room in the main assembly-room. The Providence 
Journal on Friday morning said, referring to the meeting in Infantry 
Hall the evening before, ‘It seemed as if the entire city: -was 
anxious to attend the meeting. The vanguard made its appearance 
at 6:15, and a quarter of an hour later upwards of two thousand 
had gathered, waiting for the doors to be thrown open.’ -Indeed 
no political rally could have induced people more readily to-stand 
for hours ‘wedged in’ in what the Journal called ‘an impenetrable 
mass’ awaiting a chance to enter. Of course there was the magnet 
of great names like Lyman Abbott, President King, Jane Addams, 
Shailer Mathews. But quite as potent in drawing power were.the 
subjects discussed that had to do with matters vitally affecting the 
higher life of the people—marriage and divorce, child training and 
the responsibilities of parenthood, religious influence in the home, 
religious education, and contemporary social conditions, and the 
like. 
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**To plain, earnest, constructive discussions of subjects like 
these thousands of persons evening after evening gave earnest and 
sympathetic attention. The cream of the Providence churches and 
a choice set of people from other places in Rhode Island and 
Southern Massachusetts, bright young men and young women with 
their teachers from a cordon of educational institutions, well-to-do 
middle-aged citizens and a generous sprinkling from the profes- 
sional classes—all these types and others were to be seen in the 
great congregations. 

‘‘This annual Religious Education Association Convention 
makes a business of illuminating the sections of the country to 
which it goes yearly concerning its objectives and motives. The 
lavish use of printers’ ink for weeks in advance was duly rewarded. 
Hundreds of people in Southern New England who week before 
last had hardly heard of the Religious Education Association now 
know something of its methods and aims, as well as of the per- 
sonnel of its officers and of the contribution it seeks to make to 
modern life. Next year St. Louis and the country round about will 
have a similar chance, and so from year to year this migratory 
convention goes on its enlightening way, from Boston to Chicago, 
from Philadelphia to Nashville. 

‘‘But apply the other test which in many ways is more signifi- 
cant. Go into any one of the twenty or more departmental sessions 
at which some particular phase of religious education is being con- 
sidered. It may relate to the value of the college curriculum, or the 
personal moral problems of the college student, or to the responsi- 
bilities of the church for training parents, or to religious training 
in the rural home, or to the possibilities of the vacation Bible 
school, or to Sunday school teacher training, or to the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and the employed boy, or to children and the 
theatre. 

At these side meetings you do not always find a crowd, though 
the larger and more currently popular aspects of the general sub- 
ject usually bring together at least a hundred or two persons. But, 
whether these smaller groups include many or few, you are likely 
to discover a studious atmosphere and one which leads to the frank 
expression of views, the give and take of the question and answer 
method, and an underlying purpose to get at the facts in the situa- 
tion and devise and apply the best remedies. In these sectional 
meetings, a half a dozen of which are going on simultaneously, some 
of the best work of the convention is done. Theories are brought 
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to the testing of cold facts. If any man or woman has done any- 
thing worth while, he is given a ready hearing, and usually at the 
end of two or three hours of addresses and debate the listener feels 
well repaid for the time invested. 

**Tf the Religious Education Association had done nothing more 
than to provide a common meeting-place for workers in various 
educational realms, it would have justified its existence. These an- 
nual conventions and the necessary preliminary planning bring into 
association pastors, public and private school-teachers, college and 
university men, Sunday-school, Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and Christian Endeavor leaders, denominational officials and a num- 
ber of the more thoughtful laymen and women in the churches. 
Pastors who belong to the Religious Education Association are aided 
through it in earrying out their character-building plans in their 
parishes; learned university presidents and professors and wide- 
awake, pushing ‘‘Christian workers of various types’’ get to know 
and respect one another better; teachers in both the Sunday school 
and day school come to realize their mutual dependence and their 
real oneness in the highest work possible to each class. The fact that 
the present total membership of the Association has now passed the 
twenty-five hundred mark, and includes men and women from all 
denominations in all parts of the country and in various lines of 
work who are bound together by the simple desire to serve the ris- 
ing generation in the wisest way, is immensely significant. Out of 
such a large and growing company of earnest spirits proceed all 
through the year influences that make for a general lifting of edu- 
cational and religious standards the country over.’’ 





A SABBATH-SCHOOL MOVEMENT THAT IS 
MOVING. 


Gerrit VERKUYL, PH.D., B.D. 
Appleton, Wisconsin. 


Three years ago the Synod of Wisconsin—Presbyterian— 
adopted the report of its chairman of Sabbath school work, in which, 
because of alleged lack of educational methods, the church’s work 
was pilloried without mercy. The report itself showed errors of 
judgment and a lack of sympathy with the actual efforts put forth. 
It was therefore promptly expurgated and amended; but even thus 
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it remained powerful enough to attract the attention of the powers 
that be. It reached its purpose. Plans that had hitherto been 
contemplated and would sooner or later have been executed, were 
executed sooner. The lower religious educational movement of the 
Presbyterian church was launched forth at once, even though feebly 
at first and with some misgivings. 

There is nothing in principle new about this movement; it is 
the natural growth of a time-honored policy. The Presbyterian 
church began its lower educational work by disseminating religious 
literature. In due season the aim of the work was filled out so as to 
include the organization and fostering of Sunday schools. Under 
the care of missionaries, such schools were likely to grow into 
churches; but whether or no, they would certainly answer, to some 
degree, the needs of a community. The missionary still distributed 
tracts and Bibles, gave away and sold religious literature, and 
was especially of service in introducing lesson-helps and religious 
weeklies. But his work was greatly broadened and his cares aug- 
mented. His energies became chiefly bent upon the gathering and 
the maintenance of communities for Bible study, to the end of 
which he improved every Sabbath for preaching and many fort- 
nights for serial evangelistic services. 

The influence of such a field worker cannot be calculated. It is 
unique in its intensive effect upon homes, and its extensive dynamic 
in entire sections of our Western States. In the regions in which 
he has labored, the great majority of churches have developed from 
Sunday schools. A number of schools that were organized more 
recently, will also grow into churches, while the future of others 
is less certain. 

But another number of Sunday schools have been organized and 
re-organized with periodic regularity. Each spring their ship is 
launched under a smiling sun, and each autumn it is dashed to . 
pieces with the first storm. And our missionary has without a 
murmur repeated the part of Sisiphus. That may not be labor lost. 
To collect a careless or chicken-hearted crowd and to induce them for 
the ‘‘ ’teenth’’ time to take up the study of the Bible, is an altogether 
laudable and worthy enterprise. But every life, of whatever culture 
or capacity, instinctively and rightfully demands some abiding value 
for the price it pays in vital service. Old Sisiphus is not and cannot 
be a Christian’s patron saint. 

To rectify this erying evil is among the chief aims of our present 
educational policy. We work by prevention and cure. Today, our 
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missionaries are instructed to acquaint their schools with ways and 
means that will render them better inured against inevitable mis- 
fortune. They explain and help to organize Cradle Roll and Home 
Departments; they assist in the organization of Adult classes, and 
introduce Normal work. They visit well conducted Sunday schools 
of every color and creed, and communicate points of excellence. 
They learn from small schools and from great, and become thereby 
possesssed of information that is valuable for every school. 


Their suggestions are largely transmitted in the form of personal 
conversation. A peripatetic evangelist is not by some magie wand 
transformed into a lecturer or a scientific pedagogue. And, anyway, 
the warm words that come straight from the heart of such men of 
God are more effectual in their working than many brilliant lectures 
eould possibly be. However, to accentuate this personal work and 
to insure its permanent results, our Board has deemed it wise to 
inaugurate its own educational institutes. In a state or district, the 
superintendent of Sunday school missions, together with a lecturing 
pedagogue and the missionary of the particular Presbytery in which 
the Institutes are held, unite in a tour as previously mapped out. 
Each takes his proper part and the various phases of work are 
treated. 


But such tours are usually conducted mainly with a view to 
the larger centers, and these centers are already visited by other 
agencies whose work is similar—except for the presentation of the 
purely missionary aspect of the church’s work. The aim of our edu- 
cational work is the small school, at a distance from the current of 
the stream. And that aim has been most faithfully realized since 
the work began three years ago in Wisconsin. 


The first educational missionary was then sent out with instruc- 
tions to assist pastors, officers and teachers in rendering their schools 
more effective. Beyond this broad mandate no suggestions or laws 
were given him. His movements were left free. He at once secured 
every possible item of information about the field of labor and set 
out upon a tour. Sometimes in the afternoon also, and always in 
the evening, he met the Sunday school workers for a brief address 
and conference. On Sabbaths he spoke to the churches in ways less 
technical, and made close, critical, yet withal, sympathetic observa- 
tion of the schools. There were exceptions, but the rule was that 
pastors warmly welcomed his efforts; officers were rather in favor 
of them, but did not always see the use; while teachers were in- 
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variably divided into enthusiastic approvers and clearly hostile 
critics, that feared lest the tale of their bricks might be increased. 

During the summer season, all day rural Institutes were held. 
Pienic and instruction were then united, occasionally the picnic, but 
more frequently the instruction, having the balance in its favor. 
Where the Institute is a substitute for the picnic it goes amiss. 

By all these various means the work has advanced beyond con- 
ception. Wisconsin has no desire to dispense with its present service, 
though the worker hopes to make himself dispensible. The Baptists 
and the Methodists of the state have watched the movement and 
have followed suit. The Congregationalists have begun to make the 
educational feature dominant and the ‘‘Christians’’ have employed 
a man for that work, part-time. The Presbyterian Board have 
deemed the trial satisfactory and have appointed the Rev. E. Morris 
Fergusson as general Educational Superintendent, to make the move- 
ment national. In States and Districts, well trained men are chosen 
to carry out the old-time policy in modern ways. 

The question naturally arises, whether, in view of already 
existing agencies, there is not duplication of labor. Might not the 
educational work be committed to interdenominational agencies, 
and thus the amount of expenditure be economized for all? Why 
should denominations step in where faithful workers are already 
successfully active? Such questions are to the point. They de- 
serve satisfactory reply. In the first place, it should be clear by 
this time that when denominations take up this form of educational 
Sunday school work, they are not stepping in, but stepping on. 
They carry out their original policy, from which they cannot safely 
depart. Under no circumstances has a church the right to hand 
over its own work to another, however near and dear that other 
may be. Denominations do wise to co-operate and counsel with 
others, and they do. They do well to confer with each other in 
order to compare notes and to establish definite complementing 
programs; hence the recent Interdenominational Council. But as the 
church is called to serve, so also, by the very law of service, which 
Christ enunciated, must the government be on her shoulders. 

In the second place, ‘‘In the multitude of councelors there is 
strength.’’ If one «association were to direct the affairs of the 
lower educational work of all our churches it would be in danger 
of lopsidedness. Such an association would bear the stamp of its 
superiors, and its subordinates would naturally be moulded by the 
ideas of a very limited number. Leaders in the various denomina- 
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tions will naturally serve as healthy correctors, reformers and 
initiators. With a variant history and aim, each will enrich the 
knowledge and complete the vision of the others. 

In the third place, if its aim is carried out, this policy will 
bring our workers to the most needed spots. Gravitation has worked 
nowhere as slowly as in religious work. Some workers must almost 
be clubbed to bring them where they can be of most value. The 
single, lonely school, that could not entertain a convention, should 
it be offered one, is the bull’s eye of our educational workers. And 
only a denominational worker, backed up financially by the entire 
church, is able to devote himself to that school. 

Our conviction grows every day, that the itinerant educator 
has his assured calling within every denomination—a christian 
student and teacher, humble enough to learn without intrusion and 
prudent enough to teach without offense. In him is manifest again 
the spirit of Noah and of Abraham and of Samuel, and of the 
prophets, and of Christ and all the apostles; for they all taught as 
they traveled. And Paul, the traveler, thinker, writer, organizer, 
is his patron saint. 





CREDITS FOR THE COLORADO STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL BIBLE STUDENTS. 


DeWitt D. Forwarp, A.M., 
Pastor First Baptist Church, Greeley, Colorado. 


At the beginning of the current school year, the faculty rep- 
resentative of the Y. W. C. A. and their student officer informed 
the ministers of Greeley that Normal students would be advised to 
do their Bible work in the local churches. At the first regular 
meeting of the Weld County Ministerial Association a committee 
was appointed by that body to ask for a conference with the cabinet 
officers of the Colorado State Normal School Y. W. C. A. Quickly, 
these two compaines of earnest people organized a Joint Committee. 
Then, a four years’ course of Bible Study for the Y. W. C. A. was 
discussed, and a carefully prepared outline was approved unani- 
mously. After which, in a cordial hopeful way, the question of 
credits for student work in Bible Study was brought forward. At 
once the necessary steps were taken to secure formal, academic ap- 
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proval of the new plans. President Snyder’s Committee on Cur- 
riculum, headed by Dean Hays, directed that all pastors, ministers, 
priests, or leaders of Greeley churches must be informed fully of 
the things proposed. Without exception these men, all of whom 
having had a detailed statement of the whole plan, endorsed the 
request of the Joint Committee. Accordingly, the State Normal 
School authorities returned the following outline: 


A GENERAL OUTLINE FOR BIBLE STUDY. 
First Year. 
Introduction to the Bible for the Teachers of Children. 
The Making of the Bible. 


Second Year. 

Jesus. 

The Genesis of the New Testament. 

Third Year. 

Israel: Heroes, Epochs, Institutions. 

Hagiography. 

Versions of the Scriptures. 

Fourth Year. 

Christian Irenics. 

The faculty of the institution, after due deliberation, recom- 
mended the following books for the first year course: ‘‘An Intro- 
duction to the Bible for the Teachers of Children,’’ Chamberlin 
(text book) ; ‘‘Stories and Story Telling,’’ St. John; ‘‘The Origin 
and Permanent Value of Old Testament Scriptures,’’ Kent; ‘‘The 
Bible as English Literature,’’ Gardiner; ‘‘The Child and His Re- 
ligion,’’ Dawson; ‘‘God’s Message to the Human Soul,’’ Watson. 
‘*How We Got Our Bible,’’ Smythe, ‘‘The Ancestry of Our English 
Bible,’’ Price, ‘‘The Origin and Nature of the Bible,’’ Dods and 
Clarke’s ‘‘Sixty Years with the Bible’’ are accepted as worthy of 
a place in the required reading for the year. All students in this 
course are advised to read Clarke’s ‘‘What Shall We Think of 
Christianity ?’’ The reference works are the Smith, the Davis, the 
‘‘Popular and Critical Bible Encyclopaedia,’’ the Hastings Bible 
Dictionaries and, also, ‘‘Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels,’’ 
Hastings. Already groups of interested students, in different 
churches, are studying for credits under this new regime. 

The above statement on ‘‘Credits for the Colorado State Normal 
School Bible Students’’ is accurate and approved for publication. 
Signed : 
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Z. X. Snyder, President, Colorado State Normal. 

Ethel Dullam, B.S., Columbia; President of Advisory Board of 
the Y. W. C. A. for Faculty and Cabinet. 

R. A. Chase, D.D., Member of the Board of Control of the 
Epworth League and Secretary of Weld County Ministerial Asso- 
ciation. 





NOTES 


The National Congress of Mothers will conduct its annual Child 
Welfare Convention at Washington, D. C., April 28th to May 2nd, 
1911. The Congress has asked the Religious Education Association 
to take charge of two sessions on May Ist, and an interesting and 
strong program has been arranged on ‘‘The Church and the Welfare 
of the Child,’’ with the following speakers: Rabbi Abram Simon, 
Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins, D.D., Patterson Du Bois, Mrs. Lemuel C. 
Barnes, and Henry F. Cope. 





The next annual Convention of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation will be held in St. Louis, Mo., probably March 12-14, 1912, 
with the general theme ‘‘The Training of Religious Leaders.’’ Local 
preparations for the Convention are already under way, a general 
committee being appointed which is co-operating with the educa- 
tional and religious bodies of St. Louis. 





The special papers on Moral Training in Public Schools which 
have been appearing and are yet to appear in RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION are to be published, together with the report of the New 
York conference, in book form. 





An important conference on Religious and Moral Education is 
ealled at Greeley, Colo., April 7-10. 





The Council of the Religious Education Association expects to 
conduct a conference at the N. E. A. Convention in San Franciseo, 
and there will also be held a public meeting on some aspect of ‘‘The 
Relation of the Public School to Moral Training.’’ 
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‘‘The First State Conference for Older Christian Boys of Penn- 
sylvania will be held in the City of York, April 21-22-23. The dele- 
gates will be Christian boys, 15 years old and over. Sectional Con- 
ferences will be held for High School boys, Employed boys, Pre- 
paratory School boys, Church Clubs and County Work boys.”’ 





A FRATERNAL MESSAGE. 


‘‘RESOLVED, That the General Board of Religious Education 
of the Episcopal Church send fraternal greetings to the Religious 
Education Association about to assemble in Providence, Rhode 
Island, for their Eighth Annual Convention, and express their ap- 
preciation of the wide and potent influence for good which the 
Religious Education Association has exercised in the educational 
field.’’ 





CHILD-WELFARE EXHIBIT IN CHICAGO. 


An exhibit similar in scope to the New York Child-Welfare 
Exhibit, including much of the same material and also covering the 
situation in Chicago, is to be shown in Chicago at the Coliseum, be- 
ginning May 11th. This exhibit has been made possible through the 
generosity of Mrs. Cyrus H. MeCormick, Sr. 


An institute of Religious Education is to be held at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, March 24-30. 





Professor George A. Coe, President of the Association in 1909 
and chairman of the Council of Religious Education, has been seri- 
ously ill for some time, being taken with Appendicitis on the second 
of February, and being in the hospital for a long period. 





The General Secretary conducted a series of conferences at 
Lawrence, Kansas and gave several addresses at the University of 
Kansas, including the Vesper service at the University. A local 
Guild of Religious Education was organized. The Secretary also 
gave addresses at Kansas City and at Topeka. 





The local Executive Committee for the St. Louis convention met 
with the General Secretary on March 14th. It has been determined 
to hold the convention about the first of March, in all probability in 
the same week as the N. E. A., Department of Superintendents. 





March 19 to 22, the General Secretary spent in the colleges and 
seminaries in and around Dayton and Columbus, Ohio, making 
twelve addresses there. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE MORE IMPORTANT BOOKS RECENTLY ADDED TO THE 
PERMANENT EXHIBIT 


I. PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. 

The Training of Infants, H. Kingsmill Moore, D.D. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., 75c.) 

The Training of Teachers for Secondary Schools, John F. Brown. 
(Maemillan Co., $1.25 net.) 

A Text-Book in the Principles of Education, Ernest N. Hender- 
son, Ph.D. (Macmillan Co., $1.75 net.) 

The Essentials of Character, Edward O. Sisson. (Maemillan Co., 
$1.00 net.) 

Four Principles Underlying Religious Education, Clyde W. 
Votaw. 

The Training of the Twig, C. L. Drawbridge. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 

The Dawn of Character, Edith E. R. Mumford. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., $1.20.) 

Idealism in Education, Herman H. Horne. (Maemillan Co., 
$1.25 net.) 

Education and Citizenship in India, Leonard Alston. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., $1.25.) 


II. COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 

Great American Universities, Edwin E. Slosson. (Macmillan 
Co., $2.50 net.) 

A History of Education in the United States Since the Civil War, 
Charles F. Thwing, LL.D. (Houghton Mifflin Co., $1.25 net.) 

Wider Use of the School Plant, Clarence A. Perry. (Charities 
Publication Committee, $1.25 pp.) 

Public School Relationships, J. Sogard. (Hinds, Noble & El- 
dredge, $1.00 pp.) 

Ill. CHURCHES. 

The Building of the Church, Charles E. Jefferson. (Macmillan 
Co., $1.25 net.) 

The Efficient Layman, Henry F. Cope. (Griffith & Rowland 
Press, $1.00 net.) 

The Church and Labor, Charles Stelzle. (Houghton Mifflin Co., 
50¢ net. 

The Founding of the Church, Benjamin W. Bacon. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 50¢ net.) 

The Religious Possibilities of the Motion Picture, Herbert A. 
Jump. 
The Church and The Kingdom, James Denney, D.D. (Hodder 
& Stoughton, 50c.) 
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The Gospel at Work in Modern Life, Robert Whitaker. (Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society, 50c.) 

Church Work With Boys, William B. Forbush. (Pilgrim Press, 
50¢ net.) 

How to Deal With Lads, Peter Green. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
80c net.) 

Rural Economy as a Factor in the Success of the Church, Thomas 
N. Carver. (American Unitarian Association. ) 

The Wise Direction of Church Activities Toward Social Welfare, 
Charles W. Elict. (American Unitarian Association. ) 

The Democracy of the Kingdom, Charles D. Williams, D.D. 
(American Unitarian Association. ) 

The Children’s Pulpit, Edwin H. Byington. (Pilgrim Press, 75¢ 
net. ) 

A Manual of English Church History, Charles Hole. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., $1.25 net.) 


IV. SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Handbook for Sunday School Workers, William B. Olmstead. 
(W. B. Rose, Publisher. ) 

The Pupil and How to Teach Him, Eldon G. Burritt. (W. B. 
Rose. ) 


V. SUNDAY SCHOOL TEXTS. 


Early Christian Heroes, John L. Keedy. (Graded Sunday School 
Pub. Co., 80c, teachers; 50c, pupils.) 

Old Testament Heroes, John L. Keedy. (Graded Sunday School 
Pub. Co., 80e pp., teachers; 50ce pp., pupils.) 

Boys and Girls in Hebrew Homes, John L. Keedy. (Graded 
Sunday School Co., $1.00 pp., parents and teachers; 40c pp., pupils.) 

The Life of Christ, John L. Keedy. (Graded Sunday School 
Pub. Co., 80¢ pp., teachers; 50¢ pp., pupils.) 

In the Master’s Country, Martha Tarbell, Ph.D. (George H. 
Doran Co., 50¢ net.) 

The Story of Jesus Told for Children, E. F. Jones. (T. Y. 
Crowell & Co., $1.00.) 

Heroes of the Faith, Herbert W. Gates. (Bible Study Pub. Co.) 

The Hebrew Prophets, Georgia L. Chamberlain. (University of 
Chicago Press.) 

Bible Stories to Tell Children, William D. Murray. (Fleming 
H. Revell Co., $1.00 net.) 

The Children’s Paul, J. G. Stevenson. (Eaton & Mains, 85c net.) 

The Book of the Prophecies of Isaiah, John E, McFadyen. (Mac- 
millan Co., 90¢ net.) 

The Narrative Bible, Clifton Johnson. (Baker & Taylor Co., 
$1.50 net.) 

Missions and Modern Thought, William O. Carver. (Macmillan 
Co., $1.50 net.) 
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VI. RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The Psychology of Religious Experience, Edward S. Ames. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., $2.50.) 

Faith and Its Psychology, Wiiliam R. Inge. Charles Seribner’s 
Sons, 75c net.) 

The Evolution of Religion, William A. Hinckle. (Sherman 
French & Co., 80¢ net.) 

The Basal Beliefs of Christianity, James H. Snowden, D.D., 
LL.D. (Maemillan Co., $1.50 net.) 

The Essence of Religion, Borden P. Bowne. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co., $1.50 net.) 

The Revelation of Present Experience, Edmund Montgomery. 
(Sherman, French & Co., 80¢ net.) 

New Testament Theology, Henry C. Sheldon. (*faemillan Co., 
$1.50 - net.) 

Unitarian Thought, Ephraim Emerton. (Maemillan Co., $1.50 
net.) 

The Code of the Spirit, Wilford L. Hoopes. (Sherman, French 

& Co., $1.20 net.) 

The Land of Living Men, Ralph W. Trine. (Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co., $1.25.) 

The World a Spiritual System, James H. Snowden, D.D., LL.D., 
(Maemillan Co., $1.50 net.) 

The Unexplored Self, George R. Montgomery, Ph.D. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 

What Nature Is, Charles K. Franklin. (Sherman, French & Co., 
75¢ net.) 

The Human Harvest, David Starr Jordan. (American Unitarian 
Association, $1.00 net.) 


VIt. SOCIAL SERVICE. 


Social Ministry, Harry F. Ward. (Eaton & Mains, $1.00 net.) 

The Citizen of To-morrow, Samuel E. Keeble. (Eaton & Mains, 
$1.00 net.) 

Christianity and Socialism, Washington Gladden. (Eaton & 
Mains, $1.00 net.) 

The Socialized Church, Worth M. Tippy, D.D. (Eaton & Mains, 
$1.00 net.) 

The Social Application of Religion, Charles Stelzle et al. (Eaton 
& Mains, 75c net.) 

Suggestions for Social Helpfulness, D. J. Fleming. (G. A. 
Natesan & Co., Madras.) 

Twenty Years at Hull House, Jane Addams. (Maemillan Co., 
$2.50 net.) 

The American Public Library, Arthur E. Bostwick. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co., $1.50 net.) 

The Decisive Hour of Christian Missions, John R. Mott. (Young 
People’s Missionary Movement, 50c.) 
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VIII, ETHICS. 


(See Book List in the February magazine.) 
Ethics of Success, William M. Thayer. (Silver Burdett & Co., 
Book One, 48¢; Book Two, 60c; Book Three, 90c.) 
The Morality of Social Pleasures, Montague Fowler. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., $1.25 net.) 


IX. SEX TEACHING. 


Truths ; Talks With a Boy Concerning Himself, E. B. Lowry, M.D. 
(Forbes & Co., 50c net.) 

The Nobility of Boyhood, Robert N. Wilson. (John C. Winston 
Co., 50¢ net.) 

Girl and Woman, Caroline Latimer, M.D. (D. Appleton & Co., 
$1.50 net.) 

The Hodder and Stoughton Library.—A series of excellent re- 
prints of the more important recent books in religion and theology. 
The character of the series may be judged by the following titles 
which the publishers have added to our Exhibit: 

‘Jesus Christ and the Christian Character,’’ Peabody. 

“‘The Social Teachings of Jesus,’’ Shailer Mathews. 

‘Jesus Christ and the Civilization of Today,’’ Leighton. 

‘“‘The Student’s Life of Jesus,’’ Gilbert. 

‘‘The Student’s Life of Paul,’’ Gilbert. 

‘*Theology and the Social Consciousness,’’ King. 

‘‘Reconstruction in Theology,’’ King. 

‘‘Modern Methods in Church Work,’’ Mead. 

‘‘The Modern Pulpit,’’ Brastow. 

‘‘The Preacher,’’ Hoyt. 

‘‘The Work of Preaching,’’ Hoyt. 

‘‘The Bible the Word of God,’’ Bettex. 

‘*Vocal and Literary Interpretation of the Bible,’’ Curry. 

‘‘The Marks of a Man,’’ Speer. 

The publishers, George H. Doran Co., New York, are to be com- 
quality and workmanship in books for the enterprise which makes 
mended for the excellent judgment shown in selecting the series for 
them available at 50 cents each. 











THE PERMANENT EXHIBIT 


The headquarters of the Religious Education Association have 
been recently moved to Rooms 1437-1439 in the New McCormick Build- 
ing at 332 S. Michigan Avenue. Here with splendid light and con- 
venient and ample room the permanent exhibit has been installed. 
This exhibit now consists of : 

1. A library of over 2,500 books, consisting of works of reference, 
works of Bible study. on religious and moral education, text books 
suitable for classes in religion, in ethies, ete., and books especially 
devoted to the interests of the various departments. The text-book 
part of this library is of special value as showing the material now 
available for use in religious edueation in Sunday schools, ete. 


2. Lesson helps text books, outline material and printed matter 
used in Sunday schools and similar institutions. This is intended to 
reflect both the general conditions, the material available and the 
latest and best methods. 


3. Maps, charts, pictures and illustrated material available and 
suitable for classes, ete. 


4. Examples of work done by pupils especially in manual 
methods. 


5. Periodicals and general literature related to religious and 
moral education. 


All this material with some other that it is not possible to exactly 
classify, is arranged so as to be easily inspected by any persons in- 
terested. 


Many persons use this exhibit, and the appreciation of its value 
is growing. It is hoped that it will steadily develop in useful service. 
Its privileges are not confined to members of the association but any 
persons interested in Religious and Moral Education, Sunday-school 
teachers, pastors, parents, general educators, any who meet the prob- 
lems of religious education, or desire light upon them are invited to 
visit and use this exhibit as freely as they desire. 





The Library and Exhibit are for You 
332 S. Michigan Avcnue 
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Prof. J. D. Fleming. Lahore, Pinyal, India, 

Galen M. Fisher, Tokyo, Japan. 

Henry H. Lowry, D.D,, Education Association 
of China, Pekin, "China, 


Prof. A. H. MacKay, Ph.D., Halifax, N. S. 
Mr. Fleming H, Revell, New York, N. Y. 
Mr. Robert C. Ogden, New York. 


Pres, William O. Thompson, LL.D., State 
University of Ohio, Columbus, Ohio. 


Pres. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, L.1,.D., President 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


Mrs, Frederick Schoff, President National 
Congress of Mothers, Washington, D. C. 


Robert A, Falconer, Litt.D., President Uni- 
versiiy of Toronto, Canada. 


Mr. Bird S, Coler, New York, N. Y. 


DIRECTORS 
State Directors. 


Maine—Alfred W. Anthony, D.D., Lewiston. 
R. I.—Rev. Lester Bradner, Ph.D., Providence. 
Ill.—Rev. Wm. Covert, D.D., Chicago, Il, 
Mass,—Mr, Arthur S, Johnson, B-ston, Mass, 
N. Car.—Rev. W. R. Cullom, D.D., Wake 
Forest. 

Tenn.—Prof. J. I. Cunningim, Nashville. 
Col.—Rev. D. D, Forward, Greeley, 
Ont.—Rev. R. Douglas Fraser, D.D., Toronto. 
Ohio—Pres, Walter H. Clippinger, Westerville, 


Ind,—Robert L. Kelly, Ph.D,, Pres, Earlham 
College, Richmond, 


Mo.—Prof. George Platt Knox, Ph.D., St. 
Louis. 


Iowa—Pres. John H. T. Main, Ph.D , Grinnell 


Pa,—Milton G, Evans, D.D., Crozier Theo 
logical Seminary, Upland, 


Wis,—Pres, Edward D, Eatcn, Ph.D., Beloit, 


ve~tee Bruce R. Payne, Ph.D., Charlottes- 

ville. 

Wash.—Pres, S. B. L. Penrose, D.D., Walla 
Walla. 


N, Y.—Prof. Ismar J. Peritz, Ph.D., Syracuse. 


S$. Car.—Prof. Henry N. Snyder, Litt.D., 
Spartanburg. 


Calif.—Prof, Walter F, Bade, Ph.D., Berkeley, 
Calif. 


Mich.—Rev. A. W. Wishart, D.D., Grand 
Rapids, 


Kans.—Pres, Lemuel H. Murlin, D.D,, Baker 
University, Baldwin, Kans. 


Tex.—E. D, Mouzon, Bishop M. E. Church 
South, Georgetown, Tex. 


Fla.—Lincoln H, Hulley, Ph.D., Deland, Fla, 
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WHY NOT? 


ovr 1000 NEW MEMBERS 





added to the Religious Education Association in 1911? 


This would increase the value of membership to everyone. 
This would greatly increase the power of the Association. 


This will be accomplished IF YOU WILL HELP. 
Talk membership to your friends. 


Send right now to the office for circulars; send the names of 
prospective members. 


THE GOAL———1000 MEMBERS IN 1911 


Note the Address (changed by the city ordinance April 1st) 


The Religious Education Association 
332 S. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


| 











‘“‘CHAUTAUQUA”’ 


Means These Three Things Which Interests You? 
A SYSTEM OF HOME READING 


Definite results from the use of spare minutes. English year now in 
progress. Ask for C. L. S. C. Quarterly. 








A VACATION SCHOOL 


Competent instruction. Over 2500 enrollments yearly. The best 
environment for study. Notable lectures. Expense moderate. July and 
August. Ask for Summer School Catalog. 


A SUMMER TOWN AMONG THE TREES 


All conveniences of living, the pure charm of nature, arid advantages 
for culture that are famed throughout the world. Organized sports, both 
aquatic and on land. Professional men’s clnbs. Women’s conferences. 
Great lectures and recitals. July and August. Ask for Preliminary 
Quarterly. 








Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, New York 














THE BEST BOOKS 


On Moral and Religious 
Education 








ARE 
The Improvement of Religious Education 


422 pages - - . - - - - - net 75c. 
— the papers of the Chicago convention; an epoch making 
volume. 


The Bible in Practical Life 


640 pages - - - . : - - net $1.00 
Contains the papers of the Philadelphia Convention, especially on 
the use of the Bible in education. 


The Aims of Religious Education 


525 pages - - - - - - : net $1.00 


The Boston Convention papers, the most careful treatment of the 
educational problems of the church and of religious agencies. 


The Materials of Religious Education 


350 pages - - + - - - - net $1.00 
The Rochester Convention papers, practical and helpful treatment 
by experts and leaders. 


Education and National Character 
320 pages - - . - - - - net $1.00 
The Washington Convention papers. Remarkable studies in nat- 
ional educational interests. 
All bound in cloth. 


These books constitute an up-to-date encyclopaedia 
on religious education. They have been everywhere wel- 
comed and have received remarkable commendation from 
the press, the pulpit, educational institutions, libraries, etc. 
They are commonly recognized as the most important con- 
tributions to the literature of the subject. 


May be ordered through your bookseller or direct from 
the Association. New members can obtain the five volumes 
at the reduced price of $4.50 for the complete set, carriage 
postpaid, when this amount accompanies their membership 
fee of $3.00 








The Religious Education Association 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 











